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HERE 
IS THE 
GREAT NEW 





vihimew 


SIX COORDINATED FLOORS, 
THE ULTIMATE IN CONVENIENT SHOPPING 





One of the most modern and beautiful department stores 
in America is now ready to serve one of the fastest-growing 
trading areas in America. It’s the oldest department store 

of the Old Dominion, the newest store of the New Dominion. It’s 
based on a whole new concept of store-keeping . . . the concen- 
tration of co-ordinated merchandise conveniently in one area to 
expedite shopping. Functionally planned, exquisitely decorated, 
scientifically air-conditioned and lighted, the new and 

greater Thalhimers inaugurates a new era in Virginia shopping. 


We invite you to come, inspect the new store. Make it yours. 


Among the innovations and points of interest, on every floor, see: 


The Humidor, scientific air-conditioned storage room for cigars, Main Floor. 
The Men’s Soup Bar, Mezzanine. Quick lunch for the masculine contingent. 
Shower Facilities for out-of-town shoppers. Ladies’ Rest Room, Second Floor. 
Carlin Comfort Shop, exquisite boudoir appointments. Secord Floor. 

The Tea Cart, Third Floor. New restaurant for luncheon. 

The Terrace, Young Virginians’ Fourth Floor. Outdoor gathering place. 
Budget Fashions, Fifth Floor. A series of coordinated fashion shops. 


These and many other new features are unmistakable evidence of the en- 
larged service which the new Thalhimers offers to Virginia. 





























The New ELEGTRQ-TIME Program Clock 





SIMPLICITY 


Dial plainly marked for inserting 
program clips—So simple a child can 
change the schedules in 2 minutes. 
DEPENDABILITY 


Backed by 10-year written guarantee. 


Factory 


ELECTRIC EYE 


Signals 


been any interruption in your elec- 
tric current. 


EASE OF INSTALLATION 


Your janitor or school electrician 
can install with ease. Simple instruc- 
tions and diagram furnished. 


EYE APPEAL 


Walnut 


(10-Year Written Guarantee) 


pre-tested for accuracy. 


automatically if there has 


or enamel white finish, 


modern styling. 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY AT THE VEA 








APPROVED for Purchase 


for VIRGINIA SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Popular Science Teach-O-Films. 
Popular Science Teach-O-Dises. 
List Upon Request. 





Deluxe Model 











APPROVED FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 
BESELER OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Virginia School Contract Price $131.25 
- Complete literature upon request. 


Save Time—lIncrease Efficiency— 
Dismiss “Bell Ringing’ Worry— 
Start Classes Promptly—No Need 
for Your Teachers or Janitor to 
Waste Precious Time as “Clock 
Watchers” or “Button Pushers’’— 
Electro-Time Rings the Bells... 
ON TIME... EVERY TIME! 


STANDARD MODEL (not shown) 
(with automatic night cutout) 


1-Circuit 24% min.__- ____. $70.00 
2-Circuit 2% min._ $94.50 
(Electric eye on standard model $18 
additional ) 


DELUXE MODEL 
(with automatic night cutout and 
electric eye) 


2-Circuit 2%4 min. ‘ $149.50 
3-Circuit 2% min. $169.50 
4-Circuit 24% min. $194.50 





MODEL OA-1 


Immediate Delivery. 








THE FINEST in 30 to 50 minute Entertainment Shorts Programs made to suit your requirement. 


ir cia 





FILMS ror EVERY PURPOSE 


Enchanted Forest (color) 
East Side of Heaven 

My Dog Shep 

Charlie McCarthy, Detective 
Arabian Knights (color) 


King of Kings 

Tom Brown of Culver 
Last Days of Pompeii 
Office Practice Films 
Primary Reading 


Write for our new 160-page ANNIVERSARY Film Catalog listing over 6,000 reels. 


D 1 °. WEE, nid Sibn be) Wttt 


BATION SCH@)L SUPPLY CO. INC. 


RALEIGH, N. C 
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NEW YORK, N.Y 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 





In a recent survey, parents all over the United States history. Not merely a revision—it has been completely 
were asked whether their children had benefited from rebuilt from cover to cover. New page format and size; 
having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said ‘“‘Yes!’”’ They new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 
reported their children advanced more rapidly, got new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and 
better grades, were more interested in school work. larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get your 

Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with order in early! Demand still exceeds our printing capac- 
even greater confidence. For the completely new ity. The World Book Encyclopedia, 35 East Wacker 


WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30-year Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Spearhead Your Schot 


SY Prog 


Prize-Winning Fil 












with this Prize 


The American Automobile 
Superior Coach Corporation by The Pinay wag wend 


“The outstanding safety film of the year.” 
—Nétional Safety Council 


“The needs (for safety) are brought out interestingly and 
convincingly.” 
—Safety Education Magazine 


“A timely contribution to a nationwide problem." 
—Business Screen Magazine 


PROMOTE SAFETY WITH THIS FREE 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


To give your safety program 
extra impetus, we will be 
glad to provide, in connec- 
tion with your showing of 
“Priceless Cargo,” a dramatic 
safety poster by Don Herold, 
well-known cartoonist, and 
copies of ‘Six Steps to 
Safety,” a valuable safety- 
fundamentals booklet. 





To arrange for a free show- 
ing of **Priceless Cargo.” 
Mail This Coupon Today 


SUPERIOR 
BE 


Alok The Coach That’s 
SUPE tae in the Field 
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“PRICELESS CARGO,” Winner of the National 
Safety Council’s Award tor the Best Traffic Safety 
Movie of the Year, Is Available Without Charge 


Dedicated to protecting the lives of the nation’s school 
children, this important safety film will make a sig- 
nificant and memorable contribution to your safety 
education program. In 18 dramatic minutes, it will 
stamp a safety-consciousness indelibly in the minds of 
those who see it as no other safety “lesson” can. It will 
impress the children in your care that constant safety 
must be their watchword. The film is available in 16 


mm and 35 mm sizes. 


“Priceless Cargo,” which contains absolutely no 
advertising is offered to you as a public service by 
Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


Distributed Exclusively By 
SMITH-MOORE BODY COMPANY 


Brook Road at Lombardy St., Richmond 20, Virginia 


WATSON AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1042 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 











GENTLEMEN: 
Without any obligation, | would like to arrange for a showing of “Price- 
less Cargo" on 
(list two choices of dates). 

We will require a (_] 16 mm print of the film. 

(-] 35 mm print of the film. 

(check which) 

Name Title 
School. 
City. 








March of Time Forum Edition Films 





RENT LEASE PURCHASE 
$3.00 first day $35.00 for first $25.00 per 400 ft. 
50¢ per extra day three years, (Only to schools 
$10.00 each and school boards 
following three in Virginia) 
years 


Well-planned, concise discussion outlines accompany each film. Footage and purchase 
prices follow: 


AIR WAYS OF THE FUTURE___. 444 ft. $30.00 NATION'S CAPITAL __.-~-.-._- 535 ft. $35.00 
AMERICAN COP, THE __-_----- _ 665 40.00 New BaD, .. 418 “ 25.00 
AMERICAN TEACHER, THE-__- 543 “ 35.00 NEW FRANCE, THE _____-___- 638 “ 40.00 
AMERICANS Alas... ..__.___ a: ae NEW SOUTH, THE _.___.___- ae, Meee 
tL gt | 684 “ 45.00 NEW WAYS IN FARMING -___-__- 538 “ 35.00 
| ERR SIT og 473." Fee NOBODY'S CHILDREN ____-_-_-- 618 “ 40.00 
BRITAIN AND HER EMPIRE-_--- 610 “ 40.00 Tae, COAST, THE 542 “ 35.00 
8 ett Ree eS Se oA 415 “ 25.00 oo Oo ON SS Sa 589 “ 35.00 
9 GREE PORES i as 653 “ 40.00 PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC, THE __ 509 “ 30.00 
RRR SE CRE ce 649 “ 40.00 ll Te Oe 435 “ 25.00 
FRENCH CAMPAIGN ___-----—- 694 “ 45.00 PROBLEM DRINKERS __.______ 726 “ 45.00 
1 gRBSRPAEGer ee 642 “ 40.00 RISE AND FALL OF 

SR a te A 463 “ 30.00 NAZI GERMANY - beable 700 “ 45.00 
EE, ee ee Se: lS RUSSIA AT WAR ____- apnchieiaen Es ee 
of eR Se 510 “ 30.00 ok £3 fy eee As. 413 “ 25.00 
LIFE WITH BABY -_----------- 680 “ 40.00 ETS TERE. hai 
MEN OF MEDICINE ___------- 534 “ 35.00 TEXAS .- ati ee 
MUSIC IN AMERICA ____------ 614 “ 40.00 TOMORROW'S MEXICO ____._ 624 “ 40.00 


NEW POST-WAR PROJECTOR NOW AVAILABLE 


THE RCA 
. ‘4.00’ 





EASY TO THREAD. 
LIGHT IN WEIGHT. 
SOUND AND SILENT SPEEDS. 


MAY BE USED WITH MICROPHONE AND 
RECORD PLAYER. 


BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE. 


RCA’s FAMOUS “GOLDEN THROAT” TONE. 


Capitol Film and Radio Company 
19 West Main Street Richmond 20, Virginia 


MARTIN L. HOGAN, President TELEPHONE 7-2061 





FILMS, SCREENS and PROJECTORS — SALES, RENTAL and SERVICE 
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1. American wheat feeds more than America. 
It helps feed hungry children—and their hungry 
parents—all over the world! 

This year, of all years, our farmers have 
grown more wheat than ever before—almost a 
billion and a half bushels of the precious grain! 

To move this enormous harvest to elevators, 
to flour mills, and to shipside is one of the big- 
gest, most important jobs the railroads have 
ever faced. 




























3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, and 
the big modern combines 
harvest it so quickly, that it is 
always difficult to have enough 
cars every place every day to keep 
abreast of all demands. But rail- 
roads move with the harvest — 
shifting and relocating cars as 
the grain matures—ready to haul 
hundreds of millions of bushels 
from country elevators to big 
city terminal elevators. 
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2. In a country as vast as ours, wheat is harvested at dif- 
ferent times in different sections. And because railroad 
men are in daily touch with farmers all over America, 
they know when to start gathering empty box cars in 
each section. In Texas and Oklahoma wheat was ready 
to move last June. Plans laid long beforehand concen- 
trated thousands of freight cars in that section—in June. 
In July, the harvest moved north to Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Missouri—fanned out east to the Central States, 
and west to Colorado, Idaho, and the Pacific Coast 
States. In August the grain ripened in Montana, t 
the Dakotas, and Minnesota. 
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5. About 500 million bushels 
will be carried by the railroads 
from the terminal elevators di- 
rectly to ports on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coasts for 
shipment overseas. 


Only the railroads could han- 
dle the enormous job of distrib- 
uting this record-breaking wheat 
crop throughout our country — 
and of starting it on the way to 
hungry people throughout the 
rest of the world. Association of 
American Railroads, Washing- 
ton 6,D.C. 





4. From these big city ele- 
vators the grain moves 
again—and again by rail. 
About 800 million bush- 
els of it go to mills in all 
parts of the nation to be 
ground into flour and 
other cereal 
products, and 
into feed for 
livestock. 






















AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION ; 
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DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Sec- 
ondary levels.) 5-Way Plan for 
Elementary classes and special 


material for High School groups. 





Arouse 
keener interest 
in 
hygiene programs 
with this 


FREE material 
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PERSONAL CARE 

Real teen-age appeal in Physical 
Fitness and Good Grooming pro- 
grams for High School and Col- 


lege groups. 


Many teachers report excellent results 
from use of wall charts, student leaf- 
lets. Send for these FREE aids today. 


YGIENE TRAINING is helping to give many 
boys and girls a valuable lifetime asset in 
good personal care habits. And to bring fresh in- 
terest to those important health and grooming 
programs, we have created special visual aids. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-107 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 


Large full-color wall charts effectively point 
out the essentials of Grooming for School and 
Job, Dental Health, and Muscle Structure, as well 
as Body Cleanliness and Hand Care. Student leaf- 
lets, attractively illustrated, clearly explain the 
“how” of personal care—and provide check sheets 
for recording progress. 

Send now for the complete units you need—or 
for additional supply of student leaflets for new 
groups. They’re free—just mail coupon below. 


Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST-107 


3035 St. Antoine Street 
Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 





3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness (] New Hand Care [J 


BU ios 


RE Dh Mine eo MT ES. 


Grades Taught ..........ccccccs-cscsssee siladescns 


(where you teach) 





School Address.................0:0.0 EB SES oo IER SIE SS a ae las ean ee 
ih Messi ghcalel biashediteceaichonde Zone................. State 
Jr. High........... Sr. High 
Teacher Training Colleges yudpat Other.......... 
ie PGS ER Pc Re ee Number of Classes Taurghat 20.00.0000... ccccssss-ssssssssesssssensssssesnenees 
rast No. of students im ome class: Girds.........cccccc TBOYScocsscsssosessnnes-eneceoee 


Subject Taught........... 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

{| Name of school or group.......... 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

: or Title 
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CRAIG and Others 


OUR WORLD OF 
SCIENCE 


Science for grades 1-8 in colorful books that 
delight both teachers and pupils. Carefully 
graded and planned for easy teaching, these books 
are absorbing and instructive for children. Scien- 
tific methods are taught and scientific attitudes 
encouraged in the logical way—by explaining the 
phenomena of daily life in simple terms. With 
this study of man, animals, plants, of electricity 
and natural forces, of instruments like the tele- 
phone and radio, science becomes part of the 
child’s life experience. Many interesting experi- 
ments and demonstrations. Teachers’ Manuals 


























available. 
Gi nn an d A om p an y 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
WELCOME TO OUR 
NEW HOME 
To serve you better we have secured New and Larger Quarters 
at 
106 North Seventh Street 
STANDARD DUPLICATING 
MACHINES AGENCY 
106 North Seventh Street Richmond 19, Virginia Phone 3-2283 
Offices in Norfolk, Roanoke, and Harrisonburg 
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EDITORIALS 














Only The Most Competent 


‘c S is the teacher, so is the school’’, is a premise 

that needs no argument. But certainly dur- 
ing this crucial period in education, when the stand- 
ards for the admission to teaching have been virtually 
abandoned, it needs greater emphasis and attention. 
Certainly, unless it is believed that only custodial 
care need be provided for children, it is alarming 
and dismaying to know that 12,000 rural elementary 
school children were taught last year by teachers 
with only a high school education and that in one 
Virginia county one teacher in every three possessed 
not a day of college training. 

The report of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council, in its 1946 report, 
had this to say: 

‘The conclusion is inescapable. The quality of teachers 

is, or should be, a matter of deepest social concern. The 

nation risks its entire future if it entrusts its children to the 

charge of men and women who are not intelligent, not 


informed, not skillful, not democratic, not devoted to young 
people, and to their own calling.” 


Selection Now? 


At a time when most superintendents find it im- 
possible to fill all teaching positions with regularly 
certificated teachers, it may seeth altogether inappro- 
priate to discuss the importance of greater selectivity 
in admitting individuals to the profession of teaching. 
We do not believe, however, that the scarcity of well 
qualified teachers presents any argument against a 
movement to improve the process of teacher selection, 
from the standpoint of what both the high schools 
and what the colleges can do. 

As salaries and working and living conditions for 
teachers improve, there will be more and more candi- 
dates for teaching. Now is the time to begin the 
selective process. 

That a vocation which will accept only highly se- 
lected candidates challenges and attracts is exempli- 
fied by the medical profession. This year, the Med- 
ical College of Virginia, selected only eighty-four 
freshmen in the school of medicine out of six hun- 
dred applicants. Actually 1,800 made inquiry about 
admission but 1,200 of of these were immediately 
eliminated from consideration because they lived out 
of the State. Many bases were used to determine 
who would be admitted: scholastic ability, personal 
interviews, character, personality, and each candidate 
was given the American Medical Association profes- 
sional aptitude test. 

In commenting upon the desirability of using a 
selective process for admission to teaching, George 
W. Bakeman, Associate Dean of the Medical College 
of Virginia, says, “Because of the tremendous in- 
fluence upon the lives of children, I consider the de- 
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termination of who shall teach to be the most im- 
portant selection in our whole social organization.”’ 


Begins In High School 


The process of teacher selection must begin in the 
high school. In the past the defeatist attitude which 
some teachers themselves have had toward the pro- 
fession has tended to discourage rather than encour- 
age promising youngsters to enter teaching. In pre- 
senting our case for higher pay and in an effort to 
awaken an apathetic public to the needs of public 
education we have. unfortunately, of necessity, had 
to speak of poor pay, the exacting nature of the work, 
the lack of advantages which professions requiring 
similar preparation and general worth enjoy. The 
result has been that in emphasizing the negative 
aspects of teaching, we have failed to give attention 
to its advantages and its challenge. 

This process has resulted in college professors, su- 
perintendents, principals, and teachers actually ad- 
vising, in many cases, promising students not to enter 
the field of teaching. As a matter of fact, a survey 
of five hundred school teachers in Virginia last year 
revealed that 35 per cent would not encourage a 
promising young person to enter teaching. 

As through increased salaries, retirement benefits, 
and sick leave, the security of the teacher improves, 
the defeatist attitude held by some school people will 
disappear. 

Because once a reasonable amount of security is 
provided, teachers are highly privileged. They live 
in an atmosphere which stimulates the mind and en- 
larges the spirit. The gratification that comes to 
them from knowing the contribution that they are 
making toward enabling others to live rich, full lives 
is great. Theirs is the greatest opportunity, with 
the possible exception of the ministry, to raise our 
culture and our civilization. 

On the high school level we can help in the re- 
cruitment and selection of teachers by pointing to the 
advantages of teaching, by counsel and guidance, and 
by an appeal to only the highest caliber student. 


What Can the Colleges Do? 


What can colleges which offer courses leading to 
teaching do in helping select better teachers? 


“Some promising and praiseworthy efforts are being 
made in colleges and universities in various parts of our 
country, but there remain too many institutions in which 
it is known to the public and to the student body that 
students who are inferior in scholastic and personal char- 
acteristics can by mere time-serving secure a degree and a 
recommendation for a teacher's certificate. In an institution 
where this practice prevails or where even the idea prevails 
among the students, there is an inevitable psychological effect 
which tends to make the superior students scornful and 
reluctant to choose the profession of teaching. Where, on 
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the other hand, the student body knows that only students 
of good scholastic ability and good personal characteristics 
will be accepted as candidates for teaching, there exists a 
challenge which attracts such students.’’* 


The committee then recommends that teacher edu- 
cation institutions in the South make a study to dis- 
cover effective ways of establishing or improving the 
process of selection so that only candidates of good 
scholarship and good personal characteristics can be- 
come candidates for teaching certificates. It is pointed 
out that even though such selection may at first tem- 
porarily decrease the number entering the teaching 
curriculum, that in time a marked increase in the 
supply of competent teachers would result. 


In Virginia, Farmville State Teachers College, is 
making a noteworthy approach to the problem of 
teacher selection. First of all, admission to the fresh- 
man year of college has been made more highly selec- 
tive. A screening process, involving testing and 
evaluation of high school accomplishment, is em- 
ployed. The school work and personal characteristics 
of students will be carefully observed during the first 
year of college and only those who would appear to 


Sub-Standard 


—— necessity for a drastic and complete revision of 
Virginia’s inefficient joint State-local system of 
providing free public schools is poignantly illustrated 
in a recent survey made by the Virginia Education 
Association into the relationship between the number 
of one-room schools and the quality of instruction 
offered in the State. What the VEA study found was 
that there is a definite link between the employment 
of sub-standard teachers and the number of one-room 
schools operated in Virginia. To appreciate the de- 
plorable inadequacy of many of our schools, one must 
live in the country and particularly in Southwest 
Virginia. 

During the 1946-47 school session, the VEA re- 
ports, Virginia employed 417 teachers whose quali- 
fication for the positions of responsibility they held 
was only a high school education. Three-quarters 
of the 417 were concentrated in 15 Southwest Vir- 
ginia counties. Whereas the average number of one- 
room schools per county for the State as a whole 
was 13, in the 11 counties having the highest num- 
ber of teachers with only a high school education the 
average number of one-room schools was 31. ‘Those 
figures simply add up to this: Certain of Virginia 
counties for a variety of reasons, including inability 
and unwillingness on the part of responsible officials, 
are not affording Virginia children decent educational 
opportunities. In these counties educational stand- 
ards have never been sufficient, are not naw and never 
will be so long as the counties themselves are charged 
with the responsibility of administering public edu- 
cation. 


Does not the child living in the county deserve an 
education equivalent to that offered the urban 


*Higher Education in the South, A Report on Cooperative Studies 
Conducted under the Auspices of the Committee on Work Conferences 
on Higher Education of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 





give prospect of becoming teachers will be permitted 
to become candidates for teaching. 

In his survey entitled ‘“The Selection of Candidates 
for the Teaching Profession’, Dr. Gladstone H. 
Yeuell, of the University of Alabama, reports that 
South Carolina has embarked upon a ‘“‘courageous 
and promising’’ undertaking to make admission to 
teaching more highly selective. 

In South Carolina a system of selection has been 
set up in all colleges which prepare teachers. It in- 
cludes the use of the National Teachers Examinations 
and a faculty rating of personal characteristics. While 
those who make a low score and rating are not yet 
refused certification, they are placed so low on the 
salary schedule that little encouragement remains for 
them to stay in the profession. 

Teacher selection is the responsibility of the public 
school, the college, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the layman. For it is only through lay 
cooperation that the morale and the prestige of the 
profession can be raised and its security increased to 
the extent that teaching will attract and hold the most 
competent individuals Virginia produces. 


Education 


dweller? Obviously. As a matter of fact, if any- 
thing, the rural youth should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the best education that a school can 
offer, for the provincial life does not provide auxiliary 
facilities for broadening a child’s knowledge that are 
to be found in the cities. Instead of the chance to 
gain a decent education, however, many children 
residing in Virginia rural areas are offered dilapidated, 
ill-equipped, poorly-lighted, under-heated, insanitary 
buildings staffed by teachers whose training does 
not qualify them to exercise the responsibility which 
is imposed upon them. 

The urban schools themselves in many instances 
fall far short of desirable standards both in physical 
facilities and in the calibre of instruction. These 
shortcomings in Virginia’s public schools will con- 
tinue as long as education is the divided responsibility 
of the State and the locality. 


Any proposal for the State to take over the school 
system, lock, stock and barrel, of course, will pro- 
voke the opposition of the home-rule advocates. No 
one is more loyal to the home-rule principle than we 
are in all instances where the problem is distinctly a 
local one, but public education is a State-wide prob- 
lem and a State responsibility. The problem should 
be approached from a State-wide standpoint and 
financed from the general revenues of the Common- 
wealth. Only in that way will equal opportunity 
for all our children be provided in the field of pub- 
lic education. 


There was a hue and a cry from the home-rulers 
when it was proposed that the State take over the 
construction and maintenance of public roads, it will 
be recalled. But who today would advocate turning 
the State’s excellent highway system back to the coun- 
ty supervisors to administer? 

(Reprinted from Roanoke Times, September 2, 1947) 
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A Comedy of Errors 


by WILLIAM HELTZEL 








The author humorously describes the manner in which too 
many classroom pictures are presented. His outline of the essen- 
tial steps in showing classroom movies effectively is excel'ent. 

We believe that every person who operates a movie projector 
for classroom use will profit from this article. 








HE author recently had the as- 

signment* of making a dem- 
onstration to show the use of the 
motion picture in a classroom 
teaching situation. The procedure 
adopted was that of “‘reverse psy- 
chology’, i. e., of doing as many 
things as possible incorrectly so as 
to show the absurdities that may 
develop and therefore to show the 
value of doing the work correctly. 
It has often been stated that some- 
thing done well attracts little at- 
tention, but that a poor job gets 
ample attention. 

The audience was told to imag- 
ine itself observing an actual class 
in geography in which there was a 
teacher. The audience was further 
instructed that as the demonstra- 
tion went forward the demohstra- 
tor would make statements to the 
fictitious geography class and 
would insert comments at appro- 
priate times to aid the audience in 
picturing what would probably 
happen. 

In an appropriate voice, the 
teacher opened the class with 
“Now children I shall run a mov- 
ie for you; I hope you will en- 
joy it’. That opening statement 
to the imaginary class was fol- 
lowed almost immediately with 
“Will you please keep quiet while 
I set up the projector?” 


Getting Ready 


Here the audience was asked to 
try to imagine the effects of these 
two statements upon the minds of 
the 30 or more energetic young- 
sters and to imagine what they 
would be doing while their teacher 
was taking 10 or 15 hurried min- 
utes to place the projector on the 
stand, to put the speaker in front 





*Class in Audio Visual Instruction Aids, 
College of William and Mary, summer session 
1947. 
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of the room, and to set up the 
screen. 

Still all was not ready, for the 
teacher had to ask ‘Will some one 
close the shades?’’ After that was 
done, one more request had to be 
made: ‘‘Will some one turn out 
the lights?’’ The audience pic- 
tured too few, or too many, boys 
and girls getting up and, as slow- 
ly as possible, doing the jobs re- 
quested. In either case, if the 
teacher had not been watching, 
there surely would have been some 
“‘horse-play’’ by the imaginary 
students. 

Finally everything was ready to 
go—equipment all set up (in some 
fashion), room darkened, lights 
out, and “‘wonderful’”’ discipline. 

The projector was turned on, 
but it ran backward, still being 
set on “‘rewind’’ from the previous 
time it was run. Of course the 
children were getting much fun 
out of this situation but had 
learned almost no geography in 
the 20 minutes they had already 
consumed. The teacher soon over- 
came his embarrassment when he 
found that the switch had been 
improperly set—he rethreaded the 
machine, heaved a sigh of relief, 
and prayed that nothing else would 
happen. 


Not Ready Yet 


Another start was made, but all 
was blurred—focusing soon fixed 
it up. Still only a group of num- 
bers was seen on the screen, some 
youngster read, ‘9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4”, 
which were markings on the lead- 
er. Then the picture began, but 
it was not centered on the screen. 
Our teacher took care of that by 
elevating the projector and mov- 
ing it from side to side until the 
image was centered. Then, too, 
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the picture was too large for the 
screen, and the sound nearly 
blasted the children out of their 
seats. The volume was lowered 
very rapidly until it was too low: 
finally it was properly set. 

Something else was wrong——the 
whole of the picture could not be 
brought into proper focus. The 
middle was clear, but the two sides 
were quite fuzzy. Our teacher 
just didn’t know what to do about 
that, but finally decided to let it 
continue as it was, saying to him- 
self ‘“Leave it be, the pupils won't 
notice it anyway”’. 


Geography? 

Now let's see what the picture 
was about. It was a group of col- 
lege songs—songs from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of 
Texas, University of Southern 
California, and others. The teach- 
er had justified her choice of the 
film by such a silent comment as 
“Aren’t Illinois, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia states? And isn’t that ge- 
ography?’’ Meanwhile the stu- 
dents got the ‘‘swing’’ of things 
and began to clap their hands and 
pat their feet while singing the 
songs by reading them off the 
screen and following the sound. 
They were having a happy time 
while learning “‘geography’”’. 


What’s Wrong Now? 


Suddenly the screen became 
all.white and the sound was gone. 
The geography lesson had come to 
an abrupt halt. Teacher said 
“Goodness, gracious me, the film 
is broken, now what do I do?” 
Instead of rethreading and going 
on, she said “John, go to Mr. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Films May Help Boost State’s 


Rank in Education 


by LUCILE WHEELER 





W ITH the constant strides 
Virginia has been taking in 
education in the past several years, 
the accomplishments have not been 
enough to take the State out of its 
low ranking among the other 47 
because these States have been mak- 
ing rapid advances at the same 
time. 

Probably, the group most con- 
scious of this factor is the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, which 
has been carrying on a crossroads- 
to-Governor’s office campaign to 
raise the teachers’ salaries, improve 
the retirement system and better 
the standards of instruction. 

Now the VEA is planning to 
hit the eyes of the Common- 
wealth’s citizens with a series of 
films to be shown any and every 
place big enough to hold a screen. 

The most disturbing item dis- 
covered by the VEA in its com- 
pilation of facts centers around the 
need for additional teachers and the 
increasing birth rate. 

Said Robert F. Williams, exec- 
utive secretary of the VEA: ‘Not 
only is there great need for addi- 
tional teachers to replace those who 
fiow hold substandard certificates. 
but there is also the need for many 
additional teachers due to increased 
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enrollments brought about by the 
establishment of a 12-grade school 
system, the raising of the compul- 
sory attendance age, the enlarged 
holding power of the schools, top- 
ped by the greatly increased birth- 
rate.” 

On the birthrate item, take these 
points into consideration. In 1945 
there were 50,835 6-year-olds. 
With the increase in births what 
it is today, the estimate for the 
number of 6-year-olds in 1952 
will be 67,409. To really startle 
the population, the State Bureau of 
Vital Statistics reveals there was 
more than a 46 per cent increase in 
the number of births from January 
through April, 1947, over 1946. 

With this in mind, it has been 
estimated that by 1948-49 the 
public school system will need 
2,500 more teachers in addition 
to the 19,000 already being em- 
ployed, and that by 1952-53, 
7,000 more teachers than are cur- 
rently being employed will be re- 
quired. 

With all the improvement in 
services and financial support, there 
is an appalling shortage of well- 
qualified teachers to use the im- 
proved services effectively, the VEA 
claims, to realize from the expend- 





Reprinted from the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, July 
6, 1947, 





iture of money now being made 
the highest possible educational 
return. For example, in 1939-40, 
there were only five teachers in 
Virginia teaching on substandard 
temporary licenses as compared 
with 3,125 teaching on substand- 
ard licenses in 1946-47. 


Of 369,080 elementary pupils 
last session, 95,960 were taught 
by emergency teachers, which 
means that one out of four chil- 
dren were taught by emergency 
teachers. 

Although the VEA gives credit 
to the emergency teacher, the as- 
sociation brings out that there 
are many counties in which one 
out of every 10 teachers possesses 
only a high school education. 


Rural Schools Hit 

The rural elementary school is 
hardest hit and the proof of this 
is that 96 per cent of the emer- 
gency licenses were issued to county 
teachers. 

Another VEA headache is the 
teacher supply source, and the 
question arising here is: ‘“Where 
are all the well-qualified compe- 
tent teachers needed for Virginia 
to come from?”’ 

Findings of the VEA run like 
this: There are six State institu- 
tions with teacher-training depart- 
ments with 355 students enrolled, 
meaning less than 100 teachers 
available yearly for the next four 
years. [here are 9,108 white ele- 
mentary teaching positions with a 
turnover of anywhere from 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent. In the past 
seven years, there has been a 59 per 
cent decline in the enrollment in 
elementary teaching curricula, 

In referring to the minimum 
salary schedule drawn up, the VEA 
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makes it clear that the schedule is 
the result of a study of the Virgin- 
ia Teacher Recruitment Commis- 
sion which is composed of not only 
school people but businessmen, in- 
dustrialists and members of the 
General Assembly. 

The State-wide minimum called 
for by the VEA is $2,000 in the 
fourth year with a normal pro- 
fessional certificate and $2,800 
after 12 years. With a collegiate 
professional certificate the starting 
salary would be $2,000, and after 
12 years, $3,200. With an MA 
degree, the starting salary would 
be $2,200, and after 12 years 
$3,400, 

A fact brought out is that Vir- 
ginia does not at this time possess 
a minimum State-wide salary sched- 
ule as is possessed by surrounding 
States and the belief is that the 
enactment of this salary schedule 
into law would do much not only 
to attract youngsters into the pro- 
fession, but would bring back the 
thousands who have left the ranks 
since 1942. 

The VEA is also pushing for 
a better retirement system. Instead 
of the present maximum retire- 
ment of $1,000, the VEA recom- 
mends $1,800. 

Other points are that Pe age 
for optional retirement be low- 
ered from 65 to 60, that the privi- 
lege of taking membership in the 
Virginia Retirement System with 
full credit for prior service to July, 
1942, be reoffered to school em- 
ployees who rejected membership 
in 1942, and that all teachers who 
retired with 30 or more years of 
service be guaranteed a minimum 
annual retirement allowance of 
$300. 

Sick leaves are also strong on 
the recommendation list of the 
VEA, as one division out of every 
six is estimated to have no sick- 
leave plan. 

Virginia Still Lags 

As has been pointed out, as 
Virginia has advanced, other States 
have progressed proportionately 
and a number of near-by States 
have exceeded Virginia’s efforts, 
meaning that relatively, Virginia’s 
position is not greatly improved. 


Even though in the six-year 
period, 1939-40, 1944-45, the 
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Commonwealth increased its per 


capita expenditure per child in 


average daily attendance 60 per 
cent, the progress of other States 
was correspondingly great, and 
in 1944-45 Virginia found itself 
still ranking fortieth among them. 


In 1944-45, Virginia spent $83.49 


per child, while the national aver- 
age was $125.41. 

Teachers salaries from 1939-40 
to 1944-45 advanced from $898 
to $1,376. However, Virginia 
ranked thirty-eighth in 1939-40 
among all the States in average 
salary paid, and 1944-45 found 
the Old Dominion to have moved 
up only to the position of thirty- 
seventh. 

There was only one of the 13 
Southern States which devoted 
less of its income to public edu- 
cation than did Virginia during 
the period 1941-45, and that was 
Florida. 

So, to keep the picture from 
looking too gloomy, the VEA 
shows that the per capita expendi- 
ture per child in average daily at- 
tendance has risen tremendously 
and even between the sessions of 
1945-46 and 1946-47 there was 
an increase of 20 per cent. In 
1909-10 the per capita expendi- 
ture was $10.67, while in 1946- 
47 it was $100.14. 

The pupil-load has decreased 
continually since 1929, which 
would indicate that the quality of 
instruction should have improved 
because the teacher had fewer pu- 
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Percent of Average (1941- 
45) Income Payments De- 
voted to Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools in 


1944-45 


(Current expenditures from 
State and local revenue) 


Continental United 


States 1.87% 
West Virginia 2.79% 
Oklahoma .... 2.42% 
North Carolina 2.21% 
South Carolina 2.20% 
Kentucky . 2.13% 
Louisiana 2.11% 
Mississippi 1.99% 
Arkansas . 1.92% 
Tennessee 1.90% 
Georgia .... 1.80% 
Alabama 1.79% 
Virginia ........ 1.62% 
Florida 1.61% 











pils to deal with and, therefore, 
more time for individual attention. 
From 1929 to 1945-46 the pupil- 
load dropped about six for white 
teachers and nine for Negro teach- 
ers. 

Meanwhile, the increase in per- 
centage of pupils transported dur- 
ing the last 16 years means that 
high school faculties and improved 
elementary faculties have been 
brought within the reach of more 
and more Virginia pupils. 

The brightest note in the whole 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Can Chronology “Fill The Bill”? 


by RICHARD A. MEADE 
Assistant Professor of Secondary Education and of the Teaching of English, 


HE organization of literature 

courses has often been a topic 
for discussion in recent years. 
However, visits to high school 
classrooms and examination of 
teaching materials used in the 
junior and senior years of the 
high school show that in these 
grades the classroom presentation 
of literature today often stems 
from a chronological organization 
of American or English literature. 
It is the purpose of this article, 
therefore, to present ways of or- 
ganizing courses in literature and 
in so doing to make a case against 
organizing literature by chronol- 
ogy in the grades under considera- 
tion. 

There are several ways of group- 
ing literature for classroom presen- 
tation. Four of these are: (a) by 
chronology, (b) by literary types, 
(c) by famous writers, and (d) by 
content themes and experiences. 
The first three of these are alike 
in that the person who does the 
organizing does not have to read 
literary selections in order to group 
them. For chronological arrange- 
ment one need know only the date 
of publication of a selection; for 
a literary type arrangement one 
need know only the literary form 
of the selection; e.g., poem, short 
story, novel; for arrangement by 
famous writers one need know 
only the name of the author. Unit 
headings to illustrate these three 
methods of organization’ are re- 
spectively: ‘“The End of the 
Middle Ages’, ‘“The American 
Short Story’, and “Alexander 
Pope.” 


For the fourth kind of organi- 
zation one must read the literary 
selection and place it with others 
which contain similar ideas or ex- 
-periences. Titles which illustrate 
units organized in this manner are: 
“Understanding Human Nature’, 
“How Others Live’, “Enjoying 
Action”, and ‘“‘Exploring the Phy- 
sical World.” 
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University of Virginia 


TABLE 











State 


Date of 


Publication 





Major Method ( 4) of 


Organization 


Illustrative Unit 
Titles or Aims 





Arkansas 


Colorado 


Florida 


Indiana 


Kansas 


Maine 


Maryland 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


New Hampshire 


New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 





1936 


1940 


1946 
1946 


1940 


1946 


1945 


1941 


1941 


1938 
1945 


1945 


1945 


1935 


1946 





Content themes or ex- 
periences— a ‘‘core’’ or 
‘broad field’’ curriculum 


Any method chosen by 


teacher 


Chronology, themes 


Types, chronology 


Content aims 


Any method chosen by 
teacher 


Content experiences 


Content themes— 
“core” curriculum 


Content themes 


Types 


Chronology 


Types, content themes, 
or writers 


Content themes, types 


Types, content themes or 
experiences 


Chronology 





“Sharing the Personal 
Opinions of Others” 
“In Search of Adventure’’ 


Organization by Types 
is Illustrated; e.g. 
“Essays and Letters’’ 


None given 


“The Novel” 
“Early English Period” 


“Rugged Individualism on 
the Plane of the Spirit” 
“Literature as Document 
—Recognition of a Tra- 
dition of Spiritual Lib- 
erty” 


Organization by content 
themes and by types are 
illustrated. 


“Sharing in the World of 
Fantasy and Imagina- 
tion” 

“Enjoying Humor 
Through Literature” 

“Developing Thorough 
Literature and Apprecia- 
tion Within the Realm 
of Nature’ 


“Introducing Our Neigh- 
bors South of the Rio 
Grande”’ 


“The 
ture”’ 
“Your World, Far and 
Near’ 


“Novels” 


Spirit of Adven- 


“The Revolutionary Pe- 
riod” 
*‘Modern Literature’ 


“Improving Social Condi- 
tions” 

“The Essay”’ 

“Kipling”’ 


“Understanding the Amer- 
ican Way of Life’’ 
“Understanding Human 
Nature”’ 

“American Poetry”’ 
“Seeing Life in Perspec- 
tive” 

“Appreciating Modern 
Poetry”’ 


*“The Medieval Period’ 
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Courses Analyzed 


An analysis of fifteen state 
courses of study published since 
1934 indicates the kinds of organ- 
ization now recommended by such 
courses for the junior and senior 
years of the secondary school. The 
fifteen courses used here were sent 
to the writer as a result of a request 
made in January, 1947, to the va- 
rious state departments of educa- 
tion. Courses thus obtained and 
published since 1934 are listed in 
the accompanying table with a 
description of the means of organ- 
ization used and unit title to ex- 
emplify the kinds of organization. 
States not appearing in the list 
have courses published before 1935, 
have courses out of print, do not 
publish courses as a policy, or as 
in six cases did not respond to the 
request. 


That only two of these courses 
recommend chronology as the only 
means of organization and that nine 
of them definitely recommend only 
the content or types means of or- 
ganization are facts in the evidence 
that can be presented against the 
use of organization by chronology 
for the junior and senior years of 
high school. Also, two states not 
listed in the table report that they 
are in the process of revising their 
literature courses and that they are 
using organization by content 
themes. Some of the courses, 
either through direct statement or 
through implication, speak against 
chronology as a means of organi- 
zation. The following quotations 
will illustrate this point: 

North Carolina: ‘It is not necessary 
to teach American literature in chrono- 


logical order, but the teacher must know 
background thoroughly. 


“Although a survey of American litera- 
ture is not recommended, many possible 
correlations can be worked out without 
adopting a chronological sequence of ‘pe- 
riod’ assignments. 


“First of all, students must like litera- 
ture. Efforts of earnest teachers to de- 
velop that liking, and the consequent 
understanding that accompanies it, have 
not always been successful. Required 
reading of a few masterpieces has not 
invariably brought it about. Chronologi- 
cal studies of all the periods in English 
or American literature have not always 
effected it.”’ 

New York: ‘The final phase is 
reached, when, because of a mastery of 
reading at the three lower levels, reading 
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The author feels that this article, reprinted from the September issue 
of the English Journal, has a direct bearing on the program of the “com- 
prehensive high school”, the establishment of which is being currently 


advocated by the Virginia State Department of Education. 


As stated in 


bulletins of the Department, one of the two major phases of the offering 
of such a school should be “general education for citizenship and other 


common needs.” 


The descriptive plan of the offering of the compre- 


hensive school suggest Eriglish as a “required course” in each of the years 
of the secondary school with the possibility of the substitution of an elective 


course in English in the twelfth year. The question then arises: 


How 


should the literature courses of this “general education” program be 
organized? In the words of the title of this article, can chronology fill the 





bill? 
experiences are organized freely about Secondary Education of 1932, 
ideas.” Dora V. Smith writes: ‘Analysis 
Missouri: “The changes in subject’ of courses supports the contention 


matter of English courses during the past 
few years have been most significant. Fif- 
teen years ago the reading materials for 
the ninth and tenth grades consisted large- 
ly of a small number of long selections . . 
The eleventh and twelfth-grade work con- 
sisted largely of a chronological study of 
American and English literary periods. 
Often the emphasis lay upon the literary 
history, not upon the literary material of 
the period.” 

Pennsylvania; ‘‘For students who 
have special requirements to meet in the 
field of English such as college entrance 
examinations, materials should be selected 
which will meet these objectives. This 


“can be done without vitiating the -pirit 


which has been established for a modern 
course of study. In some schools, how- 
ever, much of this work must be on an 
individual basis. It is suggested that 
schools which wish to give surveys of 
American or English literature should 
offer such courses as electives.” 


Maryland: ‘‘Literary selections in a 
course of study can not be according to 
forms but rather selections keyed to the 
needs, interests, and stage of maturity 
development of children. Pupils begin 
by living with literature and work toward 
living through literature.”’ 


An Experience Curriculum in 
English, published in 1935 by the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, recommends that litera- 
ture be organized around experi- 
ences. Examples of suggested titles 
are ‘Enjoying Action”, “Sharing 
Lyric Emotion”, and ‘Studying 
Human Nature.” This pattern 
course has undoubtedly affected the 
content of the courses of study 
which have appeared since 1935. 
The Experience Curriculum says 
that ‘“‘the literature curriculum 
should consist of experiences with 
and through stories, poems, plays, 
essays, and books of information 
or discussion addressed to the gen- 
eral reader.” 

In Instruction in English, a bul- 
letin of the National Survey of 


of educational leaders that a broad- 
er program of reading, a more 
general consideration of literary 
values, and greater emphasis upon 
contemporary materials occur in 
courses organized by type or by 
theme than in courses organized in 
chronological order of the devel- 
opment of literature.’ 


Chronology Disappearing 


Most modern courses seem to 
consider organizing literature by 
chronology as a thing of the past. 
Certainly there are logical reasons 
behind its disappearance from Eng- 
lish courses required of all pupils. 
One of these is that chronological 
organization is not psychological. 
It places difficult and uninteresting 
materials first in the arrangement 
of a course. Wide-awake secondary 
school pupils who are interested in 
modern times and events, in foot- 
ball games and other school acti- 
Vities, and in interesting reading 
find themselves faced with material 
which few adults choose to read. 


An examination of texts exhib- 
iting the chronological arrange- 
ment of English literature shows 
such selections as the following in 
the first fifty or seventy pages of 
each: a selection from Beowulf, 
The Seafarer, early ballads and 
riddles, The Customs of the Es- 
thonians (by King Alfred), The 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
and selected Tales, selections from 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and 
from The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
The Chester Pageant of the Deluge, 
and the like. With the possible 
exception of parts of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, a unit organ- 
ized around such selections seems 


(Continued on page 101) 
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CAREER DAY 


by L. W. ANDERSON 


Principal, Warwick County High School, Morrison 


ANY school administrators 

avoid special days because of 
the inevitable upset of schedules 
and routine, and yet we found our 
Career Day, initiated last fall, was 
one of the most rewarding endeav- 
ors we have undertaken in a long 
while. 

The idea of a Career Day was 
not original with us, but it did 
appear to have possibilities, and 
when it was suggested as an ap- 
proach to our specific problems, 
we were willing to give it a trial. 
Frankly, we were literally badg- 
ered into action by our most un- 
promising group of pupils—those 
drifters and wasters, who clutter 
up high school student bodies 
everywhere, boys and girls with- 
out rudders in our complex world. 
These are the youths who for one 
reason or another have no voca- 
tional objectives in mind and seem 
little concerned whether they do 
or not. 

Often they are the same indi- 
viduals who pose most of our 
problems in discipline and poor 
study habits. 


Dietetics 
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Minds Not Made Up 


In our situation, sixty per cent 
of our pupils admitted that they 
had no specific vocational interests 
before our Career Day was insti- 
tuted, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have a guidance program 
with four part-time counselors at 
their daily disposal. When such 
a large group had no vocational 
objectives, is it little wonder that 
they were lacking in drives for 
good scholarship? Our Career Day 
with all its limitations, would be, 
we felt, a partial answer to our 
needs. However, we were not un- 
der any illusion that it would af- 
fect every pupil, nor were we so 
unwise as to believe that it would 
be desirable always for every pu- 
pil to select vocational objectives 
so early in life. 


Plans for our Career 
evolved slowly through the sum- 
mer and early fall and entailed 
considerable time and effort on the 
part of the administrators. Over 
150 local business people, educa- 
tors, and public servants were ap- 


or 


Day 





proached directly by telephone to 
learn if they would be willing to 
assist us for a few hours in a full 
day's program. We explained in 
detail to each prospective speaker 
our purposes for such a program 
and asked if he thought it would 
be of value to the pupil. Since 
nearly all of those we called were 
educated and leaders in the diverse 
fields which they represented, and 
many of them were employers, we 
felt that they were well qualified 
to pass on the merits of our pro- 
posal. Their approval was in 
most cases very favorable and 122 
of them agreed to cooperate. 


Speakers Briefed 


Several weeks before Career 
Day, each speaker was supplied by 
our Guidance Director with a 
mimeographed outline to use as a 
guide for his talk. We cautioned 
speakers to present only actual 
facts and to avoid any inclination 
to sell their trades or occupation 
to the pupils. We had the idea, 
which later proved unfounded, 
that our speakers might take their 
professions too seriously and be- 
come imbued with missionary Zeal. 

The pupils were in the mean- 
time supplied with lists of the talks 
to be made under the various vo- 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Forests and Teachers Pay 


by W. L. SHADDIX 


Secretary-Treasurer, Southern States Forestfire Commission, Inc. 


HE contribution to forest fire 

prevention in Virginia made 
by teachers since 1940, has a value 
perhaps up to seven digits, and 
what additional tree and wild life 
wealth may be added by future 
conservation programs in the 
schools will be of greater value. 
This is a big gift, and the Legis- 
lature will doubtless bear this 
in mind in the future while com- 
puting salaries for its educational 
servants. 


Timber is the third biggest wage 
payer in the State, and more than 
any other natural resource it has 
helped to sustain the low income 
of remote rural people who other- 
wise would be forced to abandon 
their farms and add to city con- 
gestion with all of its social ills. 


When the State Department of 
Education and the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association included conser- 
vation in the school program, the 
Forest and Development Commis- 
sion was given a strong arm in 
fighting woods fire destruction, and 
since most of the people living in 
the woodlands have heard from 
their school children the necessity 
for being careful with fire, it has 
been easier for the fire warden to 
keep down destruction. Self-help 
in community fire prevention on 
the part of the farm boy has meant 
a healthy environment for State 
and government foresters. 


Junior Fire Patrols 

In 1939 when the Southern 
States Forestfire Commission was 
given a Saturday night ‘Ole 
Opry” program (December 17) 
and we offered free plans for 
schools to organize “Junior Fire 
Patrols’, the response from Vir- 
ginia was astounding. 

It has been our observation that 
a boy in the backwoods who has 
the altruism and chivalry to run 
with a brush to a fire in his neigh- 
bor’s timber or quail nesting 
grounds will never be found in a 
juvenile court, nor will he shoot 
down highway signs as he drives 
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along highways. The boy or girl 
who brings a red berry holly or a 
white pine to set out on the school 
grounds will most likely have an 
attractive and pleasing personality, 
and will be able to go places in the 
world for himself or herself. For- 
estry is one of the most inspiring 
and helpful hobbies in the world. 
It goes with love for fishing, for 
shooting, for aesthetic beauty of 
nature and humanity. Nothing so 
much enables a student to under- 
stand soil analysis, landscaping, 


‘science, and political economy as 


does forest protection or replant- 
ing. 


Services Offered 


To encourage a furthering of 
more class - room discussions on 
forest life preservation, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has of- 
fered to furnish up to ten booklets 
to any teacher (teachers only) 
who will apply for them.  In- 
quiries should be directed to Mrs. 
Newman, c/o Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


In addition to this, the U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
has 16mm technicolor sound films 
for loan to schools on application. 
Teachers interested should ask for 
a complete list and then select the 
one desired and advise the Service 
the exact date it is wanted. A val- 
uable booklet, ‘““Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1926’’, may be had in quanti- 
ties on request to any Congress- 
man or Senator. 


An attractive 20 x 40 multi- 
color ‘‘Protect the Birds’’ chart 
may be obtained on request to Ad- 
vertising Department, Church & 
Dwight Co., 70 Pine Street, New 
York. 

“Volunteer Fire Patrol’ bul- 
letin board stickers and posters to- 
gether with complete list of other 
free material may be obtained on 
request to Mrs. Sara G. Miller, 
Education Secretary, Southern 
States Forestfire Commission, Inc., 
Birmingham 5, Alabama. 

That teachers will be given 


some material encouragement for 
this ‘‘bring back the forests’’ work 
is but natural to expect of the 
Legislature. 





Poplar growing by old Virginia water 
wheel mill in Hanover County. 





Forest Commission Secretary, W. L. 

Shaddix, measures 6 ft. pioneer pine 

at Providence Forge, Virginia, April 
18, 1947. 
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Teach Our Children How to Live 


by HOWARD WHITMAN 


— rosiest glow in a genera- 
tion is edging into the pallid 
cheeks of our American school sys- 
tem. Perhaps the worst failure of 
our schools has been that they’ ve 
taught the children everything ex- 
cept how to live. But today the 
Delaware schools are meeting that 
reproach head on by bringing life’s 
most serious problems right into 
the classrooms. As never before, 
they are preparing children for the 
business of living. 

The new project is called Classes 
in Human Relations. Personal 
strength and weakness, fear and 
envy, love and hate, honesty and 
pride are the subjects. Having 
learned all about Pi R square and 
Timbuktu, the children are at long 
last learning something about 
themselves and the eddies and the 
shoals of life itself. We see all 
around us people who have never 
learned to live with themselves, 
let alone live with others. But 
mostly we just view with alarm. 
In Delaware something positive is 
being done —right down at the 
roots. . 


Though less than a year old, 
the project has already drawn aus- 
picious notice. Johns Hopkins 
University sent a delegation to 
visit the classes. Both the Ameri- 
can and the Canadian National 
Committees for Mental Hygiene— 
even the interim commission of 
the World Health Organization— 
have followed every move with 
avid attention. 

“Just what are they trying to 
accomplish?’’ you may ask. In a 
nutshell they are trying to 
strengthen children emotionally. 
As H. Edmund Bullis, director of 
the program, said to me, “In the 
past our schools have put all the 
emphasis on developing children 
intellectually and physically. We 
want them to grow up with ro- 
bust personalities, able to go 
through life on an even keel.” 

How important is this? The 
Statistics make you shudder. Of 
every hundred school children in 
the United States, failure to reach 
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This article is the third in a number we will run this year 
which deal with the importance of understanding child behavior. 

“Teach Our Children How To Live” describes what certain 
Delaware schools are doing in teaching children to deal with real 
emotions. One of the finest publications in this field is “Human 
Relations in the Classroom” by H. Edmund Bullis, Wilmington 
City Board of Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 








emotiona] maturity will blight the 
lives of thirteen. Four will end 
up in mental hospitals. One will 
turn tocrime. Eight will be shat- 
tered by emotional breakdowns. 
This is the frightful waste the 
Delaware project is aimed against. 
It may be one answer to the prob- 
lem posed by Albert Deutsch in 
the article Catch Me Before I Kill, 
in the March Companion. But 
equally it aims to enhance for all 
children the enjoyment of living, 
to gird them for more joyous pro- 
ductive lives and to start them on 
the path toward what often has 
been called the greatest human 


treasure: peace of mind. 


Emotions Aired 


How does a human relations 
class work? 

It begins with a story the teach- 
er reads from a prepared lesson 
plan. It is selected to illustrate 


the day’s theme—Emotional Prob- 


lems at Home, That Inferiority 
Feeling, How Emotions Affect Us 
Physically. 

After the story the children an- 
alyze the emotional forces in- 
volved, isolate and discuss the con- 
flicts and problems of the people, 
evaluate their personalities. Then, 
as the cream of the lesson, they 
talk about themselves. Have they 
ever felt these emotions? What 
have they done about it? Have 
they ever faced a similar problem? 
How did they solve it? In free 
and open discussion the children 
have no hesitation about admitting 
the emotions they feel, however 
unpleasant. That is one of the 
great values of the classes. Each 


child gets a healthy sense of relief 


at discovering that he is not the 


only one who ever told a lie, or 
was afraid, or felt greedy. 


In a sun-streaked classroom of 
Claymont School, teacher M. Vir- 
ginia Mason met with her class of 
sixth-graders for their eighth les- 
son — Our Unpleasant Emotions. 
Previously these children—the girl 
with the hair like corded cotton, 
the boy with the corduroy trou- 
sers and loud plaid shirt — had 
learned something about their in- 
ner selves. Any one of them could 
have told you: ‘‘Our intellect deals 
with what we know. Our emo- 
tions have to do with what we 
feel. Most of the other school 
classes concentrate on knowing. 
This class deals with feeling.” 

The story for lesson eight was 
about a soldier who had gone 
AWOL in North Africa. He had 
failed to understand the emotion 
of fear. 


“Fear is certainly an unpleasant 
emotion,’” Miss Mason remarked. 
“‘What are some other unpleasant 
ones ?”’ 

The children popped up with a 
dozen to list on the blackboard: 
hatred, anger, worry, sorrow, 
jealousy, rage, envy, greed, inferi- 
ority, gloom, shame and anxiety. 

“How do some of these affect 
us?’’ Miss Mason asked. 

Joanne raised her hand, ‘One 
time I thought I had lost a school- 
book. I was afraid you were go- 
ing to bawl me out. I worried 
about it and I couldn’t sleep that 
night.” 

“Just for the record, how did 
the incident turn out?” 

“Well, I hadn’t lost the book at 
all. I was frightened and I wor- 
ried all for nothing.” It didn’t 
take any moralizing on Miss Ma- 
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son’s part to drive home the lesson 
that most of the things we worry 
about never happen. 

Dick said, ‘“When I’m afraid I 
get so weak in the legs I can hard- 
ly stand up.” 

Johnny told of riding a horse 
on his cousin’s farm and how a 
neighbor boy frightened the horse 
and made it bolt. “‘I fell off and, 
gee, I was so mad at that boy I 
could have killed him.” 

Soon even the most reticent, the 
big boys in the back seats and the 
shy girls with braids and glasses, 
were talking freely. Their relief 
at being able to unlock the doors 
of pent-up feelings was obvious. 

“All these are perfectly natural 
and normal emotions. We don’t 
have to be afraid of them. We all 
have them,’’ Miss Mason said. Re- 
turning to the story of the soldier, 
she asked: 








This article is reprinted 
with permission from the 
“Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion”, June 1947, as con- 


densed in “The Reader’s Di- 


gest’’. 








‘Is there anybody here whe has 
never been afraid?”’ 

Only one boy raised his hand. 
“Well, you’re lucky,” she re- 
marked. ‘‘No, maybe you're not, 
because fear can be our friend.” 

The children quickly leaped to 
the benefits of the emotion of 
fear. Jeanne told how being fright- 
ened in a roller coaster made her 
hold on tighter, how even the per- 
spiration on her hands helped her 
grip the safety bars more securely. 
Donald told how his fear of a 
Great Dane made him keep his dis- 
tance and avoid being bitten. Rudy 
said fear made him swim faster 
that time he saw a snake in the 
water. 

Such talk quickly led to a sepa- 
ration of the real fears from the 
unreal ones, the fears which pro- 
tect us and the fears which make 
us ineffective. 

Dick got up. ‘When I was a 
little kid I was scared to go up 
in the attic.” ‘ 

“How did you overcome it?” 
Miss Mason asked, 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Visit Them Nov.s-is 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


GENERAL THEME 
THE SCHOOLS ARE YOURS 
DAILY TOPICS 
Sunday, November 9 
Securing the Peace 


Monday, November 10 
Meeting the Emergency in Education 


Tuesday, November | | 
Building America’s Future 


Wednesday, November 12 
Strengthening the Teaching Profession 


Thursday, November 13 
Supporting Adequate Education 


Friday, November 14 
Enriching Home and Community Life 


Saturday, November 15 
Promoting Health and Safety 


American Education Week packets of materials have been forwarded to 
presidents of local associations and superintendents of schools. A limited 
number of additional packets are available from VEA Headquarters. 
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4lst Annual Convention 


Virginia Education Association 
Richmond - October 14-17, 1947 


‘Improvement of Teaching” 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS—Hotel John Marshall. 
REGISTRATION—-Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 

All persons attending the annual meeting should 
register and receive the official program, badge, and 
other important information. The Registration Booth 
will be open from Wednesday morning, October 15 
through Friday, October 17. 


WHO ARE DELEGATES? 

1. Those duly elected to represent local education 
associations on the basis of one for each twenty- 
five members or major fraction thereof. 

2. One representative from each county and city 

school board, members of which have paid dues 

to the Virginia Education Association. 

The president of each local association, ex-officio. 

Each division superintendent of schools, ex-officio. 

Members of the Board of Directors of the Vir- 

ginia Education Association. 


a 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES 


Credentials—Delegates whose certificates of elec- 
tion have been forwarded to Association Headquar- 
ters will be given an official delegate badge by which 
they will be identified. Delegates will also be given 
a complimentary ticket to the dinner to the Delegate 
Assembly, which will be held in the Hotel John 
Marshall, on Thursday, October 16, 6:00 P. M., 
for delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L, 
and on Friday, October 17, 6:00 P. M., for dele- 
gates from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M. 

Seating Arrangements—Seats will be reserved for 
delegates at the front of the John Marshall High 
School Auditorium for all sessions. Placards will 
indicate the section reserved for each of the thirteen 
districts of the Virginia Education Association. Dele- 
gates are required by the constitution to occupy seats 
reserved for them. It is desirable that the delegates 
from each local association occupy adjacent seats in 
the section reserved for their districts. All delegates 
are requested to be in their seats before the hour set 
for the meeting. 

Voting and Business Sessions—Each local associa- 
tion is entitled to one vote for each twenty-five mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. The superintendent 
of schools and the president of each local association 
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are ex-officio delegates and entitled to one vote each. 
Each school board whose members have joined the 
VEA is also entitled to name one delegate. 

Delegates are expected to be in attendance at all 
sessions. 

Voting for Treasurer of the Association will be 
conducted by the local associations on a date or 
dates set by each local association between Novem- 
ber 10 and November 20 and results will be an- 
nounced in the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Dinner to Delegate Assembly—Due to inability 
to secure a dining hall large enough for the entire 
Delegate Assembly, the dinner this year will be given 
in two sections as follows: 

Thursday, October 16, 6:00 P. M.—Delegates 

from Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L. 
Friday, October 17, 6:00 P. M.—Delegates from 
Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M. 

The program for the dinners will be identical. 
Those who find it impossible to attend on the eve- 
ning scheduled for their District may exchange tickets 
with other delegates. 


Housing 


In order that everyone who desires to attend 
the Convention may be assured of accommodations, 
the John Marshall Hotel and the Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commerce have agreed to operate a housing 
bureau. All requests for reservations should be ad- 
dressed to Virginia Education Association Hous- 
ing Bureau, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Due to unusually heavy demands for hotel ac- 
commodations, it is necessary that arrangements be 
made to share rooms; two to a room in practically 
all cases and three wherever possible. Only a very 
limited number of single rooms are available. Ap- 
proximately 700 rooms have been allotted us—600 
with bath. Please make reservations immediately. 

The Housing Bureau can place you in a tourist 
home if you prefer this to the hotel. 


Important 


All membership dues should be paid or written 
authorization for payment made and delegates 
reported to the VEA Headquarters before Oc- 
tober 6. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


Tuesday, October 14 





10: 
ya. 
8: 


8: 


00 A.M. 
30 P.M. 
00 P.M. 


00 P.M. 


Wednesday, 


Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office. 

Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office. 
Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office. 
Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


October 15 





9; 


]: 


2: 


6: 


= 
4h 


7: 


30 A.M. 


15 P.M. 


30 P.M. 


00 P.M. 


00 P.M. 


30 P.M. 


Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Luncheon, Department of Superintend- 
ents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den. 

Executive Board, Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Construction, 
Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Dinner, Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Construction; Visiting 
Teacher Section, Guests; Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Dinner, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Executive Board, Hotel John 
Marshall, Parlor A. 

Virginia Vocational Association, Execu- 
tive Committee, Hotel John Marshall, 
Monroe Room. 


8:00 P.M. Dtpartment of Secondary Principals, 


Executive Committee, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Lee Room. 


Thursday, October 16 





7:45 A.M. Peabody Alumni Breakfast, Ewart’s 


> a 


12: 


for 


00 A.M. 


700 A.M. 


:00 A.M. 


:00 A.M. 


:00 A.M. 
:30 A.M. 
:00 A.M. 


:00 A.M. 


15 P.M. 


Cafeteria, Blue Room. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, 
John Marshall High School Audito- 
rium. 

Advisory Board, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room. 

Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Hotel John Marshall, Washing- 
ton-Byrd Room. 

Department of Supervisors and Curric- 
ulum Construction, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Marshall Room. 

Virginia Association of School Trustees, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden. 
Virginia Vocational Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Visiting Teachers Section, Joint meet- 
ing with Department of Supervisors, 
Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
First General Session of the Delegate As- 
sembly, John Marshall High School 
Auditorium. 

Luncheon, Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion, Executive Committee, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room. 
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12:45 P.M. Agricultural Education Section, Hotel 


12:45 P.M. 


12:45 P.M. 
1:00 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Industrial Education and Industrial Arts 
Sections, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room. 

Luncheon, Distributive Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room. 
Luncheon, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Hotel John Marshall, 
Parlor A. 
Luncheon, 
School Trustees, 
Winter Garden. 
Luncheon, Visiting Teachers Section, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room. 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Hotel John Marshall, Washing- 
ton-Byrd Room. 

Department of ‘Teacher Training, Hotel 
John Marshall, Lee Room. 

Virginia Vocational Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Virginia Association of School Trustees, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden. 
Department of Classroom * Teachers, 
John Marshall High School. 

Visiting Teachers Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Marshall Room. 

Reception, Governor’s Mansion, Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. William M. Tuck, 
Hosts. 

Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, 
B. C, D, J, and L; Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden. 

Second General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High School 


Auditorium. 


Virginia Association of 
Hotel Richmond, 


Friday, October 17 





7:30 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


12:00 P.M. 
1:00 P.M. 
1:00 P.M. 
1:00 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


NEA Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria, 
Monticello Room. 

Third General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High School 
Auditorium. 

Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Ewart’s. 
Luncheon, Business Education Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
Luncheon, Classical Section, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Pioneer Room. 

Luncheon, Modern Language Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 


Luncheon, Virginia Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Monticello Room. 
Luncheon, Virginia Geographical So- 
ciety, Occidental Restaurant. 
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1:30 P.M. Music Section, YWCA. 

2:00 P.M. Art Section, Miller &% Rheads, Old 
Dominion Room, 7th Floor. 

2:00 P.M. Audio-Visual Education Section, John 
Marshall High Schoo! Auditorium. 

2:00 P.M. Business Education Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Marshall Room. 

2:00 P.M. Classical Section, Ewart’s Cafeteria. 

2:00 P.M. English Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden. 

2:00 P.M. Health and Physical Education Section, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden. 

2:00 P.M. Home Economics Section, John Mar- 
shall High School, Room 115. 

2:00 P.M. Mathematics Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Parlor A. 

2:00 P.M. Modern Language Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Monroe Room. 

2:00 P.M. Public School Librarians Section, Hotel 
Jefferson, Jefferson Room. 

2:00 P.M. Retired Teachers Section, John Marshall 
High School, Room 116. 

2:00 P.M. School Secretaries Section, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Parlor A. 

2:00 P.M. Science Section—Elementary, Miller & 
Rhoads, Training Department Class- 





room, 7th Floor. 

2:00 P.M. Science Section—Secondary, Hotel John 
Marshall, Byrd Room. 

2:00 P.M. Social Studies Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Washington Room. 

2:00 P.M. Virginia Association of School Trustees, 
Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room. 

2:00 P.M. Writing Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Lee Room. 

2:15 P.M. Virginia Geographical Society, Hotel 
Murphy, Room M-4. 

3:30 P.M. Art Exhibit and Tea, Art Section, Miller 
% Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 7th 
Floor. 

6:00 P.M. Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, 
F, G, H, I, K, and M, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden. 

7:45 P.M. Memorial Service, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

8:15 P.M. Final General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High School 


Auditorium. 
Saturday, October 18 


19:00 A.M. Music Section, Piano Clinic, Hotel John 
Marshall, Monroe Room. 








CONVENTION PROGRAM 





Virginius Dabney 
Editor 
Richmond Times- 
Dispatch 


Thursday, October 16 


4:00 P. M., Reception—Governor’s Mansion, Cap- 
itol Square 
Governor and Mrs. William M. Tuck will be hosts 
to the school teachers and administrators of Vir- 
ginia. 
6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
' Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, 
J, and L. 
Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 
Invocation—Rev. G. Curtis Jones, Pastor, Seventh 
Street Christian Church, Richmond. 
Dinner. 
Welcome by the Honorable Horace H. Edwards, 
Mayor of the City of Richmond. 
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THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


RECEPTION AND DINNERS 





Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Editor 
Richmond News Leader 


Introduction of Distinguished Guests. 
Music—Wilson Angell, Baritone. 


Address—Virginius Dabney, Editor, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Benediction. 


Friday, October 17 


6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, F, G, H, 
I, K, and M. 


Program identical with that given for Thursday din- 
ner, except that the address will be by Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, Editor, Richmond News Leader. 
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William M. Tuck 
Governor of Virginia 


Thursday, October 16 


9:00 A. M., Meeting of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 80-84) 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 16 


11:00 A. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 
rium 

Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 

Invocation. 

Report—Robert S. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
VEA. 

Minutes of the 1946 Delegate Assembly. 

Minutes of the Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors. 

Adoption of Program of Action for 1947-48. 

Report of Treasurer, J. Irying Brooks. : 

Report of Auditing Committee, G. H. Reid, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Board of Trustees, Joseph E. Healy, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Budget Committee, C. L. Jennings, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Constitution Committee, Dr. Francis G. 











G. Tyler Miller 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
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Glenn E. Snow 
President—NEA 


Horace H. Edwards 
Mayor 
City of Richmond 


Lankford, Jr., Chairman. 
2:00 P. M., Meetings of Departments 
4:00 P. M., Reception, Governor’s Mansion 
6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, 
J, and L. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 16 
8:15 P. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 


rium 

Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 

Invocation—Rev. G. Curtis Jones, Pastor, Seventh 
Street Christian Church, Richmond. 

Music—Choral Groups, Washington-Lee High 
School, Arlington; Florence Booker, Director. 

Presentation of Distinguished Service Award to School 
Board Member. 

Address—Z. T. Kyle, President, Virginia Education 
Association. 

Address—G. Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Address—Governor William M. Tuck. 








Z. T. Kyle 
President 
Virginia Education 
Association 





Friday, October 17 





7:30 A. M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room 
NEA Breakfast. 

Presiding, Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, State NEA Di- 
rector. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 17 
9:00 A. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 


rium 
Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 
Invocation. 
Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recommen- 
dations: 
American Education Week Committee, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hudson, Chairman. 
Certification Policy Committee, Leslie E. Bush, 





Chairman. 
Citizenship Committee, S. A. MacDonald, Chair- 
man. ; 
Editorial Advisory Board, Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, 
Chairman. 


Federal Legislative Committee, Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, Chairman. 

Professional Standards Committee, Dr. J. P. 
Wynne, Chairman. 

Public Relations Committee, Mrs. Reba D. Hash, 


Chairman. 

Retirement Committee, D. E. McQuilkin, Chair- 
man. 

School Finance Committee, F. F. Jenkins, Chair- 
man. 


School Savings Program, Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr. 
Sick Leave and Sabbatical Leave Committee, F. J. 
Critzer, Chairman. 
Teacher Recruitment Commission, Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster, Chairman. 
Tenure Committee, R. L. Lacy, Chairman. 
Welfare Committee, Ethel Spilman, Chairman. 
2:00 P. M., Meetings of Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 84-88) 
3:30. P. M., Art Exhibit and Tea, Miller & Rhoads, 
Old Dominion Room, 7th Floor 
6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, F, G, H, 
I, K, and M. 


7:45 P. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 
rium 
Memorial Service for Teachers who have died dur- 
ing the year. 
Presiding, Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, Necrology 
Committee, 


Hymn—‘‘For All the Saints Who From Their Labors 
Rest’. 


Remarks and Roll Call—Lucy Mason Holt. 
Silent Moment for our Friends Who Have Gone. 


Solo—‘*There Is No Death’, O’Hara—Margaret 
Meeks, Soprano. 


Benediction. 
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FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 17 
8:15 P. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 


rium 

Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 

Invacation—Dr. Henry Wade DuBose, President, 
Presbyterian Assembly Training School, Rich- 
mond. 

Music—Goochland High School Choral Club, Mrs. 
Lawrence K. Wiley, Director. 

Address—Glenn E. Snow, ‘President, National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Report of Resolutions Committee, G. L. H. Johnson, 
Chairman. 

Report of Time and Place Committee, Joseph B. Van 
Pelt, Chairman. - 

Report of Credentials Committee, W. W. Rich, Jr., 
Chairman. 

Awarding-of Honorary Life Meemberships. 

Adjournment. 





MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Wednesday, October 15 


7:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

21st Birthday Dinner of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Southern 
Regional Director, Guest Speaker (Dinner for Ex- 
ecutive Board, who are district presidents, repre- 
sentatives and members of committees of the De- 
partment) . 


Thursday, October 16 
9:00 A. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 


rium 
Presiding, Antoinette Pool, President. 
Business Meeting (Open to all Classroom Teachers) . 
3:00 P. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 
rium 
Glenn E. Snow, President, National Education As- 
sociation, Guest Speaker. 








DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Thursday, October 16 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Advisory Board Meeting. 
1:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Luncheon. 
2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham, President. 
1. A Symposium 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
LOOKS AT THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, 
Orville Wake, Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation. 
A DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT LOOKS AT THE 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, 
T. C. Williams, Superintendent of Schools, 
Alexandria. 
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“A teacher affects eternity; 
he can never tell 


where his influence stops”. 


The above quotation from “The Education of Henry 
Adams” speaks a world of truth. It behooves us to re- 
state our sincere appreciation of the responsibility of our 
teachers, the tasks that lie before them, the accomplish- 
ments of the past. The late Dr. Harvey Cushing expressed 
Adam’‘s same sentiments in his “Life of Sir William 
Osler’: ‘No bubble is so iridescent or floats longer than 
that blown by the successful teacher’. 


We hope you enjoy your visit in Richmond during the 
convention and look forward to having you in our store. 
We hope, too, you will enjoy another successful year of 
building young Virginians into good and intelligent citi- 
zens. At all times Miller & Rhoads’ services are at your 
command. 


‘ THE SHOPPING CENTER 
& RICHMOND, VA. 
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AN ELEMENTARY SUPERVISOR LOOKS AT THE 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, 
Marguerite Erdman, Tappahannock. 
2. AN EXTENDED SCHOOL PROGRAM IN ACTION, 
O. G. Caldwell, Director of Instruction, Giles 
County. 
3. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, October 15 


8:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Committee Meeting. 


Thursday, October 16 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 

Presiding, B. L. Stanley, President. 

Dr. Harold Benjamin, University of Maryland. 

Dr. Fred M. Alexander, State Department. 

2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 

Business Meeting. 








DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, October 14 


8:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, Thomas J. McIlwaine, President. 
VPI’s PLACE IN PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, President, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 
PROPOSED SCHOOL LEGISLATION FOR THE 1948 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
G. Tyler Miller, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Wednesday, October 15 


9:30 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
‘THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE VEA 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, VEA. 
DEVELOPMENT OF A CLOSER RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN THE VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF SU- 
PERINTENDENTS AND THE AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Dr. R. O. Nelson, Superintendent of Schools, New- 
port News. 
Business Session. 
1:15 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Luncheon. 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS IN THE FIELD OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dean of Education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 








DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
Wednesday, October 15 


2:30 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Board Meeting. 
6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner (Visiting Teachers Section, Guests). 
BALANCING YOUR LIFE, 

Dr. Gerhard K. Corts, Lynchburg State Colony. 
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Thursday, October. 16 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Presiding, Sue F. Ayres, President. 
Business Meeting. 
10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Joint Meeting with Visiting Teachers Section. 
GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Dr. Gerhard K. Cotts. 
How CAN THE VISITING TEACHER AND THE SvU- 
PERVISOR WORK COOPERATIVELY TO IMPROVE 
THE ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Orville W. Wake, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 





DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
Thursday, October 16 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall. Lee Room 
Presiding, Dorothy I. Pratt, President. 
Reports by Committee Chairmen of the Department. 





VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES 


Thursday, October 16 


9:00 A, M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Presiding, Randolph W. Church, President. 
ACTIVITIES OF ORGANIZED TRUSTEE GROUPS, 

Dr. David J. Rose, President, National Council of 
State School Boards Association. 

Robert M. Cole, Executive Director, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards and National Council 
of State School Boards Association. 

Discussion. 

1:00 P. M.. Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Luncheon. 

How ORGANIZED TRUSTEES IN VIRGINIA CAN AID 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM, 

G. Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Education Association. 

2:30 P. M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Business Meeting. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Discussion of Association’s Activities. 


Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M.,. Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
HowW THE OFFERINGS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM MAY 
BE IMPROVED—A PANEL, 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, President, Farmville State 
Teachers College. 

Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck,-Dean, University of 
Richmond. 

Charles L. Reed, Vice-President, Larus Tobacco 
Company. 

Bernard Childress, Assistant Office Manager, 
Southern Biscuit Company, and President, Office 
Managers Association. 

Discussion. 
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@ Again .. . as they have been, year after 
year . . . WAYNES are the first choice of 
Virginia school transportation authorities. 
Their sturdy construction, insuring long, 
economical life—their safety and comfort 
—their low maintenance and ease of repair 


have made WAYNE the outstanding prefer- 








ence in the school bus field. 


This season, WAYNE’s production has been 


greater than ever before, and we are happy 
to announce that we are again in a position 
to accept orders for WAYNE School Buses. If 
you are in need of school transportation, we 


shall be pleased to give you full information. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STS. 








VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, October 16 


9:30 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, Rosemary McMillan, President. 
Business 
Minutes. 
Treasurer’s Report and Auditing Committee Re- 
port. 
THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION—ITs 
SERVICE TO YOU, 
Verd Peterson, Director of Vocational Education, 
South Carolina. 
2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
SERVICFS PROVIDED THROUGH VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION IN VIRGINIA, 
R. N. Anderson, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Moderator. 
Panel Members are Vice-Presidents in charge of 
each Section 
Commercial Education, Mrs. Elizabeth Bur- 
mahln. 
Distributive Education, Boyd Lutz. 
Industrial Arts, H. Wayne Everett 
Industrial Education, Roy Newkirk. 
Home Economics Education, Catherine Bauser- 
man. 
Agricuitural Education, L. L. Beazley. 
Rehabilitation, G. K. Barnett. 
Guidance, John Mapp and Lucien Adams. 
Business 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 
Report of Public Relations Committee. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of New Officers. 
Presentation of Life Memberships. 





MEETINGS OF SECTIONS 
ART SECTION 


Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 
_ Tth Floor 

Presiding, Mrs. Ruth Hibbs Hyland, President. 

Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Guest Speaker. 

3:30 P. M., Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 

7th Floor 
Art Exhibit and Tea. 





AUDIO-VISUAL SECTION 


Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., John Marshall High School Audi- 
torium 
Presiding, Dr. Edgar M. Johnson, President. 
Business Session. 
DEMONSTRATION OF TEACHING AIDS, 
Motion Pictures for Elementary Grades, Constance 
Perrin, Richmond. 
Filmstrip, Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 








Transcription, Seldon H. Watkins, Bureau of 
Teaching Materials, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 


Friday, October 17 


1:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Luncheon. 

2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Presiding, Mrs. Elizabeth Burmahlin, President. 

A NEW APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF SHORT- 
HAND, 

Louis A. Leslie, Executive Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, The Gregg Publishing Company. 
OFFICE PRACTICE FOR ALL PROSPECTIVE OFFICE 

WORKERS, 

Dr. Peter L. Agnew, Associate Professor of Edu- 
tion, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 





CLASSICAL SECTION 
Friday, October 17 


1:00 P. M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 

Luncheon. 

2:00 P. M., Ewart’s Cafeteria 

Presiding, Dr. Graves Haydon Thompson, Presidert. 

A THEORY ON THE ORIGIN OF PATRICIANS AND 
PLEBEIANS, 

Miss C. Clay Adams. 
Additional speaker to be announced. 
Business Meeting. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Thursday, October 16 
12:45 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Presiding, Boyd Lutz, President. 
Luncheon. 
Panel Discussion: 
Problems. 
Topics: Enrollment and Placement of Students 
Fitting into the Total School Pro- 
gram. 
Adult Program Plans. 
Classes and Progress. 
Interpretation of Directives. 
Members: Marcella Trottman, Alexandria. 
Mrs. Audrey Miller, Charlottesville. 
Mrs. Jane Travis, Fredericksburg. 
Mrs. Thelma Park, Norview. 
Alice Evans, Richmond. 





Current Distributive Education 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Presiding, Margie W. Robertson, President 

THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF 
LITERATURE, 

Hubert Pellman, Eastern Mennonite School. 

THE ENGLISH TRACHER’S CONTRIBUTION TO IN- 
TER-CULTURAL RELATIONS, 
W. W. Gordon, Blackstone College. 
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Schooling the public 
in education’s 
needs and values 


f bea series of advertisements reproduced at 

the right have appeared, in full-page size, 
in Time Magazine. They were prepared by 
American Seating Company in an earnest effort 
to create better and wider public understanding 
of the problems that beset American education. 

Enlightenment leads to constructive action. 
Hence, our aim in these advertisements has been 
to point out the vital relationship between 
education and every community’s welfare. We 
have explained how a community serves its own 
best interests whenever it makes needed im- 
provements in teaching conditions, pays its 
teachers well, and adopts other measures for 
the good of its local schools. 


1 We have been gratified by the recognition 
which the campaign has received. We shall feel 
S well repaid if it helps to hasten the steps neces- 


> sary to remove the handicaps under which 
educators and educational institutions have had 
to perform their duties. 

American Seating Company’s interest in to- 
day’s educational problems springs from an 
awareness of the vital part education plays in 
America’s progress—a knowledge gained through 
more than 60 years of developing and producing 
school furniture. 





President 


WORLDS LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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etmeucan J cling (Company 


Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
| February 24, 1947 
































Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
March 31, 1947 


Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
May 12, 1947 


“American caeanorent’ 
help to raise living “scx OE 


Appeared in 
TIME Magazine 
June 23, 1947 





THE COURSE IN WORLD LITERATURE, 
Clarence May, Bridgewater College. 
ENGLISH IN THE TWELVE-YEAR PROGRAM, 
Mrs. Mary Snider, English Department, George 
Washington High School, Alexandria. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Presiding, Kirk Montague, President. 
Ludwell Sherman, Acting Program Chairman. 
I. Physical Education (Demonstrations) 
A. Primary Grade Activities 
]. Relays. 
2. Stunts. 
B. Elementary Grade Activities 
1. Rhythms. 
2. Testing. 
C. High School 
1. Co-educational Physical Education Ac- 
tivities. 
II. Health Education 
A. Address—SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPLEMENT- 
ING THE SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 
PROGRAM. 
B. Address—FUNCTIONING OF HEALTH EDU- 
CATION IN A SPECIFIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 
_C. Address—HEALTH EDUCATION FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
D. General Summary. 





HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., John Marshall High School, Room 115 

Presiding, Catherine Bauserman, President. 

(A complete program will be mailed to each Home 
Economics teacher in the State in advance of the 
meeting. ) 





MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, H. H. Walker, President. 
J. MATHEMATICS OFFERING IN E. C. GLASS HIGH 
SCHOOL, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 
C. L. Ramsey. 
II. NINTH GRADE MATHEMATICS IN A SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL, SURRY, VIRGINIA, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Rowell. 
III. A N&w MATHEMATICS COURSE FOR THE 
ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADES, 
Florence EF. Spady, Cape Charles, Virginia. 
IV. SOCIALIZED MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION, 
Dr. Howard Fehr, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
VY. SOME PROBLEMS IN TEACHING UNDERGRAD- 
’ UATE MATHEMATICS, 
Dr. Gustav A. Hedlund, University of Vir- 
ginia. 
VI. Business. 








MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Friday, October 17 





1:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Luncheon. 

2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Presiding, Dr. Jean G. Wright, President. 

Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Director of Language 
Schools, Middlebury College, Guest Speaker. 


MUSIC SECTION 


Friday, October 17 


1:30 P. M., YWCA 

Presiding, Sharon B. Hoose, President. 

General Meeting of the Virginia Music Educators 
Association. 

Speakers—Dr. Irving Wolfe, Head of Music Depart- 
ment, George Peabody Teachers College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Polly Gibbs, Head of Piano Department, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
3:30-5:30 P. M., YWCA 

Group Meetings 

Vocal—Florence Booker, Chairman. 

Band and Orchestra—William Nicholas, Chair- 
man. 

Elementary—Jane Willard, Chairman. 





Saturday, October 18 


10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Piano Clinic. 

PIANO PROBLEMS, Polly Gibbs, Head of Piano De- 
partment, Louisiana State University. 

1:30 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Class Piano Demonstrations. 

3:00 P. M.. Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Piano Contest Numbers, Bristow Hardin, Director of 
Bristow Hardin School of Music, Norfolk. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., Hotel Jefferson, Jefferson Room 
Presiding, Julia F. Robinson, President. 
Nancy Byrd Turner, Guest Speaker. 

Business. 





RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 


Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., John Marshall High School, Room 116 
Presiding, Ada D. Ball, President. 
Invocation—Rev. R. B. Echols. 
Salute to the Flag and ‘“‘Stars Spangled Banner’. 
Moment of Silence for the Departed. 
WHAT USE CAN I MAKE OF My LEISURE?, 
Rev. R. B. Echols, Rector, St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Richmond. 
Music. 
COOPERATION OF THE ASSOCIATIONS, 
Z. T. Kyle, President, Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 
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Baits The 1947 Revision 
of 


MeKee 


LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


Grades 3-8 


On display at Textbook Exhibit, Booth 46 
Virginia Education Association Meeting, 
October 15-17, Richmond, Virginia 


Workbook ...Teacher’s Guide and Key... 
Unit Test Booklet . . . for each grade 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY: Boston 
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Business—Minutes, Treasurer's Report, Report of 
Committee on Securing Increase in Pensions, Re- 
port of Nominating Committee and Election of 
Officers. 

“God Be With You Till We Meet Again’’—1 verse. 

Benediction. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES SECTION 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., Hetel Richmond, Parlor A 
Presiding, Fay Moorman, President. 
ASSIGNMENT EXTRAORDINARY, 
Frances Bray, State President, Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Music. 
Office Problems—General Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 





SCIENCE SECTION—ELEMENTARY 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., Miller & Rhoads, Training Depart- 
ment Classroom, 7th Floor 
Presiding, Margaret Lipscomb. 
1. ‘TEACHING THE CONSERVATION OF OUR NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES, 
Mrs. Ernest Eastwood, Teacher, Botetourt High 
School, Gloucester. 
2. THE CONSERVATION OF VIRGINIA’S WILDLIFE, 
John H. Gawthmey, Gun and Rod Editor, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, and staff member 
of the Virginia Commission for the Conser- 
vation of Wildlife. 





SCIENCE SECTION—SECONDARY 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M.. Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Presiding, Edwin E. Will, President. 
1. Business. 
2. SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE IN THE 
NEW EIGHTH GRADE, 
Hubert Davis, General Supervisor, Norfolk 
County Public Schools. 
3. INDUSTRY LOOKS AT HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE, 
Dr. Emerson A. Tipretts, Assistant Research Di- 
rector, Rayon Division, E. I. duPont Com- 
pany, Richmond. 
4. SELECTION OF ADOPTED SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS, 
Mrs. Janie G. Nance, Head of Science Depart- 
ment, Spotsylvania High School; Member, 
Textbock Selection Committee. 
5. RESOURCE-USE EMPHASIS AND MATERIALS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE, 
Alfred L. Wingo, Supervisor of Research, State 
Department of Education. 





SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 
Presiding, R. E. Swindler, President. 








Theme—Improvement of Instruction. 

1. Report of the Committce on Needed Improve- 
ments in the Courses and Methods in Social 
Studies Instruction, Dr. Fred M. Alexander, 
Chairman. 

2. Report of the Committee on International Under- 
standing and Cooperation, Dr. R. E. Swindler, 
Chairman. 

3. Business Meeting 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 
Election of Officers. 
4, GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTION AND BUILDING FOR 
WORLD PEACE, 
Dr. S. P. Poole, Professor of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
Discussion. 





VISITING TEACHERS SECTION 
Wednesday, October 15 


6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner—Guests of Elementary Supervisors. 
Thursday, October 16 











10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Joint Meeting with Department of Supervisors. 
1:30 P. M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 
Luncheon. 

3:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Presiding, Edith L. Smith, President. 

Business Meeting. 


WRITING SECTION 
Friday, October 17 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Presiding, W. C. Locker, President. 
Discussion: HANDWRITING—Old Wine in New Bot- 
tles, based on 

1. Visual Education. 

2. Self-evaluation. 

3. A Challenge to ‘‘Make Writing Fun’’. 

We invite attention to our Writing Exhibit on the 

first floor of the Hotel, Booth No. 54. Here you will 
see conclusive proof of the philosophy, “‘Old Wine 
in New Bottles’, to be discussed at our meeting. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Friday, October 17 


12:00 P. M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room 

Presiding, Bessie Mottley, President. 

Business Session. 

1:00 P. M., Ewart’s Cafeteria 

I_uncheon. 

Program Chairman, Gladys Charlton, Director of Ele- 

mentary Education, Norfolk City. 

THE DYNAMICS OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
THEIR IMPLICATION FOR ‘SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 

Linda Carter, Chief Psychologist, University Hos- 
pital, Charlottesville. 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Goochland High School Choral Club—Mrs. Lawrence K. Wiley, Director 


CONVENTION MUSIC 


Music, always an outstanding feature of the An- 
nual Convention, will this year include several num- 
bers of real interest and enjoyment for every delegate. 
Wendell Sanderson, Director of Music, Richmond 
Public Schools, has scoured the State for some of the 
best talent and has arranged an unusual program of 
music for the general meetings of the Delegate Assem- 
bly that no one will want to miss. 

Wilson Angell, baritone, will render several selec- 
tions at the Delegate Dinner on Thursday, October 
16, 6:00 P. M., at the Hotel John Marshall Roof 
Garden. His numbers will include an aria from 
Wagner's ‘Evening Star’’, Toselli’s “Serenade’’, and 
Robinson’s ‘“Water Boy’. George Tuttle will ac- 
company Mr. Angell on the piano. These numbers 
will be repeated at the Delegate Dinner on Friday, 
October 17, at the same hour and place. 

At the general meeting on Thursday, October 16, 
8:15 P. M., at the John Marshall High School Audi- 
torium, choral groups from the Washington-Lee High 


School at Arlington, under the direction of Florence 
Booker, will perform. The Washington-Lee High 
School choral groups, numbering some 75 people, will 
sing a varied program, including numbers by the 
mixed chorus, madrigal singers, and perhaps the boys 
and girls glee clubs. ‘This group is well known for 
its excellent musical renditions throughout the State. 

Margaret Meeks, soprano, will sing ‘““There Is No 
Death’’, by O'Hara, at the Necrology Service on Fri- 
day, October 17, 7:45 P. M., at John Marshall 
High School Auditorium. Wilbert Christiansen will 
be her piano accompanist. 

On Friday, October 17, at 8:15 P. M., for the final 
general session of the Delegate Assembly, at John 
Marshall High School, the Goochland High School 
Choral Club, will render a program. The Goochland 
High School Choral Club, under the direction of Mrs. 
Lawrence K. Wiley, is a very excellent music or- 
ganization from one of the smaller high schools. It 
has rated highly in competitive festival appearances. 





Mixed Glee Club, Washington and Lee High School, Arlington—Florence Booker, Director. 
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TEACHERS - INSTRUCTORS 


When Sickness - Accident - Hospitalization - Quarantine 


Take You From Your Classroom Your Salary Stops. 


PROTECT YOURSELF WITH 
THE 


“EDUCATOR” 


VIRGINIA’S MOST MODERN SALARY 
REPLACEMENT PLAN 


Providing Benefits As Follows: 











PAYS FULL BENEFITS STARTING WITH THE FIRST DAY FOR TIME LOST 


At The Rate of 
$100.00 per month for SICKNESS $ 200.00 MAXIMUM ALLOWANCE FOR SURGERY FEES 
$100.00 per month fer ACCIDENTS $1,000.00 ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 
$100.00 per month if QUARANTINED $ 25.00 DOCTOR BILL for Non-Disabling Injuries 
$200.00 per month if HOSPITALIZED $ 200.00 EMERGENCY FUND 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


PAYS FULL BENEFITS DURING VACATION PERIOD. 
HOUSE CONFINEMENT NOT REQUIRED DURING SCHOOL TERM. 
CONTRACT MAY STILL BE CARRIED IF TEACHING IN OTHER STATES. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION—NO EMBARRASSING QUESTIONS. 
NO TERMINATION AGE IN CONTRACT. 

(All Benefits Subject to Policy Provisions) 


UNDERWRITTEN BY 
American Bankers Life and Casualty Co., Inc. 


Write for Details 


VIRGINIA TEACLER UNDERWRITERS 
MARION, VIRGINIA 
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THE CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


All exhibit booths are located in the Hotel John 
Marshall. Visit them. 

Below is a list of exhibitors arranged according to 
the number of exhibit space to be occupied: 
Booth No. 

1~— 5. Flowers School Equipment Company 
6. Quarrie Corporation 
7. Laidlaw Brothers 
8. Zaner-Bloser Company 
9. C. B. Dolge Company 
10. J. B. Lippincott Company 
11. Paul A. Willsie Company 
12-13. Richmond Office Supply Company 
14. Motion Picture Supply Company 
15. Webster Publishing Company 
16. Macmillan Company 
17. Ginn & Company 
18-20. Capitol Film &% Radio Company 
21. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
22. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
23. Scott, Foresman &% Company 

23A. Ideal Pictures Company 

24-28. American Seating Company 
29. W. W. Thompson & Company 
30. F. E. Compton &% Company 
31. L. G. Balfour Company 
32. Southern Athletic Supply Company 
33. American Book Company 
34. Bobbs-Merrill Company 


34A. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company 
35. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 
36. D. C. Heath & Company 
37. Automobile Club of Virginia 
38-39. Virginia School Equipment 
40. Standard Duplicating Machine Agency 
41. Silver Burdett Company 
42-43. J. L. Edwards, Jr. 
44, Lyons & Carnahan 
45. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
46. Houghton Mifflin Company 
47. Allyn and Bacon 
48. Doubleday, Doran & Company 
49. Johnson Publishing Company 
50. Washington National Insurance Co. 
51. Row, Peterson & Company 
52. Virginia Cancer Foundation, Inc. 
53. Ditto, Inc. 
54. W.C. Locker 
56. World Book Company 
Stage—National School Supply Company 
Mezzanine 
60. C. C. Birchard & Company 
61. West Disinfecting Company 
62. Virginia Geographical Society 
63-64. Association of American Railroads 
65. Dietz Press, Inc. 
os Economy Company 
Keystone View Company 














—— CAMPUS BI - SHOT — 





PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 
Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 
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Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while 
satisfying if... that inspires while it informs . . . and that turns 
facts into fun! 





ENLARGED TO 15 BIG VOl 


When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically 
through the eyes of your elementary school pupils. It was edited solely for 
them . . . to give them information in a form that they can absorb and in a 
way that’s completely absorbing. 


Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and ex- 
amine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the 
lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustrations . . . the large, 
legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence struc- 
EDITED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL USE! ture and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica Junior 
is truly ““The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . the reference set that makes 
elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full in- 
formation today. 





The type in new Britannica Junior 
was carefully selected for your THOUSANDS 
elementary school pupils ne ti 







MANY IN 
This larger, more legible type is used —_ 
throughout new Britannica Junior. It was 
chosen after thorough tests with 800 pupils 


in three elementary schools. 


LARGE LEGIBLE TYPE THR 





“B= ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 







== “HN < 
READY REFERENCE" INDEX! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department SB-K 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
full information about new Britannica Junior. 
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BELL 
& 
HOWELL 


Filmosounds 
Cameras 
Accessories 
Service 

Also 
Hamilton Turntables 
Radiant Screens 
Westinghouse Radios 
Spencer Delineascopes 
Opaque Projectors 


Slide Projectors 


Filmo Slide Master 
Filmo Duo-Master 
SVE Tri-Purpose 
GoldE Triple-Purpose 
Spencer Delineascopes 


. Recorders 


Webster Wire 
Brush Tape 
Meissner Dise 


Classroom Films 


Microphones 


MOTION PICTURE 
SUPPLY CO. 

720 North Cleveland Street 
Richmond 21, Virginia 


Telephone 
6-5403 
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Comedy of Errors 
(Continued from page 67) 
Jones and ask him what .to do.”’ 
Mr. Jones obligingly left his class 
to help the teacher out. Mean- 


while, did this imaginary class 


keep perfectly quiet? 
The film began again, but it 


was noticed that the sound came | 





from the left front corner of the | 


room while the screen was in the 
right corner. 
matter of the speaker (and perhaps 


That was just a | 


the screen) being improperly lo- | 


cated: the teacher decided not to 
rectify the situation. 
along nicely again until suddenly 
there was no picthre but ample 
sound. The teacher knew this 
meant a bulb burned out, but 


where was the spare? 


Time Out 


“Charles, will you please go 
to the office to get a new bulb? 
Don’t take too long’. That is 
what Charles wanted. He roamed 
about the building and got a drink. 
The audience was told to imagine 


All went | 


what would be going on in this | 


mythical classroom (for any class 
would be mythical under such con- 
ditions) . 


tor. 


The spare bulb finally | 


arrived and was put in the projec- | 


The movie continued, including | 


the projection of the tail and no 
reduction of volume until all the 


film had gone through the pro- | 


jector. 
Finally the teacher announced 


“Wasn't that a delightful movie? | 
Now let’s go to the next lesson in | 


geography’. 
Mistakes Teach Us 


The demonstration had ended; 
however, the entire point of the 
demonstration might have been 


lost if a suitable follow-up had | 


not been given. 


This consisted of | 


a discussion with the audience of | 
what might have been done to im- | 


prove this geography lesson as to 
technique, film used, and prepara- 
tion. 
veloped the following suggestions 
for more effective use of the motion 


| picture in the classroom, Although 


the list did not pretend to be com- 
plete it was thought to include 
(Continued on page 96) 


Out of this discussion de- | 
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OCTOBER 5-11 is Fire Prevention Week 
—an opportune time for your pupils to 
help stop heavy loss of life and property 
suffered each year in the U. S. through 
fire. ~~ 
A MODERN ABACUS is one of the ma- 
nipulative devices in the series, NUMBER 
AS THE CuiLp Sees Ir. These devices 
are for supplementary use with any 
series of arithmetic textbooks. 

ad 


GOVERNMENT owned: one acre out of 
every five in the nation. Partial break- 
down shows that Federal ownership in- 
cludes 87% of Nevada; 82% of Ar- 
zona; 72% of Utah; 67% of Idaho; and 
46% of California. 


OP 


ARCTIC regions are making good use of 
the airplane. They have 47 airports and 
landing fields. You can learn many air- 
age facts as interesting as this one from 
the new fourth grade geography, Nr1au- 
BORS AROUND THE WORLD. 

PPL 


“CANNED” life insurance. Before you 
board your plane at the airport, you 
drop a quarter in an “insurograph,” 
write a few essential details and, presto, 
the machine yields a $5000 policy. 


PPT 


GIGANTIC presses in five major cities 
are running two shifts to bring you THE 
Winston Dictionary, Copyright 1947, 
in editions for all school needs. 

id 


POSTAGE Increase Bill is dormant now; 

but it behooves teachers to be ever alert. 

Additional postage on books would be 

staggering, were the bill to become a law. 
i el 


ROLL call—Beard, Brooke, Browning, 
Byron, Dana, Day, deMaupassant, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Hall, Holmes, Hugo, etc., 
etc.—all are “present” in TREASUREs, 
ninth grade book of ADVENTURES IN 
ReEap1ne Series. 

il 
LIGHTNING does strike twice in the same 
place and yes, sometimes eighty-six times 
as in the case of the flagpole of the Em- 
pire State Building over a period of 
ten years. wrmnrr 


HAVE you seen the brand new Winston 
Epuctionat Last for Fall, 1947? If not, 
write for free copy to Winston FLASHEs. 


Winston Builc 


3, 1006-1024 A 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 
LOS ANGELES 15 


DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 
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Work refreshed... 





have a Coke 
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Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


EXCELLENT 
FOOD 


REASONABLE 
PRICES 
We like School Teachers” 
Other Ewart Locations 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















FREE TO TEACHERS 


using our State adopted 
handwriting texts 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Refresher Course—4 lessons 
Supplies cost but 75¢ postpaid 


CURSIVE WRITING 


 Refeesher Course—10 lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.25 postpaid 
Your lessons are furnished free. 
Our experts criticize them free 
and return to you. Let us help 
you develop skill for use on 
blackboard and paper. We also 
give you many helpful sugges- 
tions for everyday classroom use. 
Certificates issued if desired. 
You will enjoy the work as 
many others have. 


Write for enrollment cards 
direct to 


THE ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 


Dept. V COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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enough points so a copy was later 
given to each member of the audi- 
ence, 


The Right Way 


I. General 
A. Know psychology behind 
use of motion picture 
B. Know equipment thor- 
oughly, including ‘‘trou- 
ble shooting”’ 
C. Keep equipment in best 
possible condition 
II. Advanced preparation 
A. Preview film 
1. To evaluate 
2. To know content 
3. To make necessary re- 
pairs 
B. Study training aids guides 
C. Set up equipment 
1. Projector 


2. Screen 

3. Speaker 

4. Amplifier 
D. Prepare room’ 

1. Black out 

2. Ventilation 

3. Seating 

4. Lighting 


E. Just before running film 
1. Motivate audience 
2. Turn on amplifier and 
set at lowest volume 


III. The actual projection 

A. Do not project leader— 
run through this before 
lamp comes on 

B. Do not project tail—turn 
off lamp as soon as ““The 
End” frame shows 

C. Bring volume up gradu- 
ally when starting, and 
adjust tone 


D. Frame the picture 

E. Once the volume is set, it 
should not need chang- 
ing 

F. At end, fade out volume 
gradually 


G. Do not set volume too 
high or too low 

H. Have as few disturbances 
as possible 

I. Ifnecessary to stop during 
the show, reduce volume 
as low as possible before 
starting. 

- J. Stand by the projector 

IV. After the show 
A. Have suitable follow up 
B. Put equipment away 














EUROPE 


1948 


Applications now being accepted 
for reservations on all summer 
sailings. 

Space is limited, so don’t delay if 
you plan to visit Europe next sum- 
mer. 

Reservations for June, July and 
August will be sold out many 
months ahead. 

Details of conducted tours to Eu- 
rope will be available soon. 





Independent or conducted 
trips to the West, Nova 
Scotia, New England, Can- 
ada. Tours and cruises to 
Bermuda, West Indies, Ha- 
vana, Nassau. 











CoMPLETE TRAVEL SERVICE 
e No Service Charge e 


C. O. ALLEY 


TRAVEL AGENCY 


708 E. Grace — Richmond 
Dial 3-8376 


Agents for steamship lines, air- 
lines and hotels world-wide 



































Don’t 
Let 
Them 
Lose to 
ATHLETE’ S Foor! 


Underpinning is the watchword of all 
great coaches and athletes. That’s why 
many leading Schools and Universities 
use the Dolge Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 

Dissolve Alta-Co Powder in water— 
one pound to the gallon—place foot 
tubs strategically in shower rooms. 

e ALTA-CO kills many differ nt spe- 
cies of common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
and their tough spores in less than 60 
seconds! 

@ Is non-irritating to the skin. Does 
not damage towels. 

@ Is stable in solution. Can be quickly 
checked by inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. 
Economical to use. 





Write today for our 36-page illustrated 
booklet “ATHLETE’S FOOT— 
A Public Health Problem.” 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO Wests 
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Are you selling ice 
cream in your school? 
We are serving a 
large number in our 
territory and they are 
showing a nice profit. 
Information furnish- 


ed on request. 








Clover Creamery Co., 


Inc. 


Roanoke, Radford, Pulaski 

















V. Other hints 

A. If a silent film, it may be 
run again with comments 
by teacher 

B. If a sound film, it may 
be run again silent accom- 
panied by teacher's own 
comments 

C. Use in usual classroom 
situation 

D. Do not let the movie be 
entertainment because of 
the teacher’s own attitude 
or because of the nature 
of the film. Proper mo- 
tivation of pupils means 
proper interest from pu- 
pils and will eliminate 
“entertainment” idea. 

E. Some projectors can give 
still projection—-good use 
can be made of this 

F. Some projectors can re- 
verse the film for imme- 
diate reshowing — good 
use can be made of this 

G. Do not turn on amplifier 
without plugging in 
speaker 

H. Set up routine for clean- 
ing, oiling, and inspect- 
ing equipment, 








DON’T SLIP 


financially! 


Sickness and accidents can’t al- 
ways be avoided; but the finan- 
cial tumble that often goes with 
them can be prevented. A TPU 
“House-pitalization” Certificate 
protects your savings and in- 
come ... helps pay hospital, 
doctor and medical bills. The 
“House-pitalization” plan pro- 
vides benefits both at home or 
in the hospital . . . and gen- 
erously too .. . $10.00 per day 
for 10 full days in case of sur- 
gical treatment, and $6.00 per 














HHHHHHH HHHHHHHAH VI. Finally day for a further period of 46 
H ; A. The movie cannot sup- days. Learn more about the 
H plant the teacher generous TPU benefits provided 
7 W B. The movie is.a teacher aid, ed i gg menace ll Cer- 
° incate, end coupon tor com- 
H hen Oo not a teacher substitute ; 
H Y u C. The effective use of audio- eee 
H b visual aids is an applica- 
uy FURS , : 
1) es y rg od educational | THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
= H : ain 116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
principles— prepara- 
H —look to the | tion, showing, fol- Please send me information about the 
‘ H € la- . : “House-pitalization” Certificate. 
: H bel, and invest in F mae —— 
' H . Onthusias | a a 
é H a name you can D. Nothing increases student 
H trust! and teacher enthusiasm EE ee 
: like a successful first show RG a a ee 
t WwW 
H EES TS ee ee ee 
H 
é . Send information for 
i H Films May Help TEACHER oO NON-TEA 
-TEACHER [J 
, e = E N RY R ns aE 2D SES LSE SPRING hy Sea an a eee 
H ‘ educational scheme in Virginia is 
H Ly A A - the supervision setup, which the Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
H VEA says is the best of any of the by CCBA under same management as TPU, 
z Southern States. Last year there 
1 were 202 supervisors, quite a jump 
5 Furs from the 99 employed in 1939-40. 
H ; The State-wide visiting teacher 
Hf Franklin Street at 5th program inaugurated in 1945, PROTECTION 
H Richmond, Va. which employs 86 people, has re- 
H sulted in a greater number of pupils 
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taking full advantage of what the 
schools have to offer. 

Employment of high school 
principals on a 12-month basis has 
made certain school facilities avail- 
able the year round. Last year 
284 principals were employed for 
12 months and in 1944-45 the 
number was only 52. The num- 
ber of schools using the 12-grade 
system has jumped from 16 to 57 
in the past two years. 

In taking its film story to the 
crossroads, the VEA will ask for 
the enactment of its legislative pro- 
gram to make certain that public 
education in Virginia will hold 
its gains and prevent further losses. 





Teach Our Children 


(Continued from page 75) 


“I just went up in the attic one 
time. There weren't any ghosts, 
so I wasn’t scared any more.” 


Miss Mason summed up: “We 
should remember that we are often 
afraid of something because we 
really don’t understand it. We 
must try always to look at it 
squarely. We must learn to live 
with fear, to use it up as we go 
along—not let it pile up within 
ourselves.” 

That piling up—‘‘repression,”’ 
the doctors call it—accounts for 
much mental illness in later life. 
Psychiattists often have to dig back 
into those piled-up childhood emo- 
tional experiences to get an adult 
straightened out—usually a long 
and costly procedure. The Dela- 
ware plan assumes it is better to 
resolve these emotional tangles as 
we go, rather than have them catch 
up with us twenty years hence. 


Problems Children Face 


As I went from school to school 
I could see the infinite variety of 
problems children face. In one 
class was a girl who had lost 
a leg. When the hour on Over- 
coming Personal Handicaps came 
around she got up and said, “I 
want you to treat me like anyone 
else. I don’t want you to try to 
- carry my books.” All at once the 
other children felt more comfort- 
able and so did she. They didn't 


have to whisper or pretend they 
98 





didn’t see. She was one of them. 

In another class an immigrant 
boy with a foreign accent found 
himself isolated from the others. 
Lectures on tolerance didn’t help. 
But one day the story in human- 
relations class had a character with 
a foreign accent. Understanding, 
as it always does, made mincemeat 
out of prejudice. From then on 
the immigrant boy belonged. 

At the Absalom Jones School in 
Wilmington, one of the human- 
relations stories told of an embit- 
tered news photographer who re- 
fused to eat at the same table with 





Filipinos. It touched on a basic 
problem in the lives of the Negro 
children in the class, Why 
wouldn’t the photographer eat 
with the Filipinos? Finally Jesse 
raised his hand and ventured in a 
cracking voice, “Race prejudice?” 

Then Ulysses told of being re- 
fused service in a restaurant at 
Wilmington. Benjamin said two 
white boys walked away when 
he sat next to them at a boxing 
match. Helen wondered why one 
church welcomed colored people 
but others didn’t. 

What can be done about it? 














713 East Broad Street 





Apparel for Men 


Visit The 
YOUNG MEN’S SHOP 


Richmond, Va. 

















Class Jewelry and Announcements 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 


L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














715 East Broad Street 





FLORSHEIM SHOES 
For The Man Who Cares 


BUY SAVINGS BONDS 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE SHOP 


Richmond, Va. 
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“We've got to grow up and learn 
more about each other,’ Constance 
said. After class the school prin- 
cipal, John A. Taliaferro, told me, 
“Our studies in human relations 
have really helped in race relations. 
Whenever incidents occur we try 
to talk them out to see what we 
can do to eliminate ill feeling.” 

For children adrift on the tides 
of puberty a constant worry is the 
boy-girl relationship. In human- 
relations classes it is cleanly and 
honestly oriented to four inner hu- 
man drives: self-preservation, ad- 
venture, interest in the opposite 
sex and recognition. It was refresh- 
ing to hear boys and girls speak 
openly, somewhat nobly, in fact, 
of “interest in the opposite sex”’ 
as a powerful driving force of hu- 
man beings. 

It was reassuring too to hear 
this inner drive tied to the emo- 
tion of love rather than shame or 
vulgarity. S. Marcellus Black- 
burn, a school principal, remarked, 
“My boys, all on their own, have 
been erasing things off the walls of 
the washrooms.” 

Delaware's new kind of school- 
ing gives children insights into 
themselves. From this self-under- 
standing they achieve self-toler- 
ance, from which stem tolerance 
and love of others. 

At the Booker T,. Washington 
School in Dover, Mildred P. Tay- 
lor was guiding her eighth-grade 
class through lesson six — How 
Emotions Are Aroused. ‘How 
many in the class have ever felt 
greedy ?’’ she asked. 


First one hand went up, halt- 
ingly. Then a few others. Final- 
ly every hand in the class was up 
and the children laughed and tit- 
tered gleefully, relieved at their lit- 
tle confession to basic humanness 
—and relieved that they didn’t 
have to be ashamed of being hu- 
man. 


Miss Taylor told a story about 
herself, how she disobeyed when 
she was a girl and got a spanking 
for climbing a fence. The chil- 
dren carried the ball from there. 
A shy fellow said, ‘“‘Once I hitched 
a ride on a wagon and got hurt, 
I was scared to tell my ma because 
she might spank me, so I just told 
her a dog got after me.”’ Again 
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Altavista 
Bedford 
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there was no moralizing. The 
catharsis alone was enough. 

Even in the face of imponder- 
ables, the children gain strength in 
knowing they are all in the same 
boat. In one class, for example, 
I heard them talk about death. 
Hortense recalled the time a rela- 
tive died in her house. ‘She was 
on the bed and I looked at her 
and her eyes were open as if she 
Was staring at me. Oh my, I 
pushed the sheet back and ran out 
of the room!”’ 


Irene calmly put in, ‘When 
Grandmother died I was afraid at 
first. But then I thought, ‘Gee, 
it’s Grandma—she wouldn’t hurt 


’ > 


me. 


Understanding Ourselves 


In classes on How Emotions Af- 
fect Us Physically the children 
fetched out of their experience ex- 
amples of what the medical world 
calls psychosomatic illness, illness 
which originates in emotional tur- 
moil. At the H. J. Krebs School 
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in Newport I heard Carolyn say, 
“Sometimes when I have to prac- 
tice the piano I get a headache.” 
George added, “When Grandma 
asks me to go to the store I get 
sick to my stomach.’”’ Other chil- 
dren spoke of colds and sore eyes 
the day a test was coming up, of 
getting a sickish feeling when they 
had to give a book review. 

The children listed the emotions 
aroused by school exams, unpleas- 
ant chores, responsibilities, compe- 
tition—and then decided it was 
easy to face such emotions square- 
ly once you understood them. 
Teacher Margaret H. Ford read 
from the syllabus, ‘“‘Our minds can 
generally control our emotions 
even though these emotions do 
have an effect upon our physical 
bodies. . .. As we learn more about 
how our emotions are aroused and 
how they control our actions, I 
hope we will be better able to keep 
them in reasonable balance.” 

Human-relations classes do still 
more. ‘They strike at the roots of 
family maladjustment, certainly 
one of the vexing problems of to- 
day. Children bring to the fresh 


clean air of class discussion some 
of their problems with parents, 
with brothers and sisters. Often 
they learn that their own family 
isn’t far different from other fami- 
lies; they learn a new tolerance 
of the relationships ——and the 
problems — which exist in every 
home. 

In one class a lad was seriously 
upset because his mother made him 
wash dishes. A minor matter to 
adults, it was a cruel blow to his 
ego. But it vanished like a smoke 
ring in the wind—simply because 
all the other boys in the class ad- 
mitted that they too washed dishes 
on occasion. The lad walked out 
of class laughing. 

At Claymont School a boy re- 
peatedly told of his father punish- 
ing him for “‘little things.’’ He 
couldn’t understand it. He just 
knew he and his father ‘“‘didn’t get 
along.” 

“We talked the matter out in 
class one day,” teacher Mason said. 
“I think he finally realized his 
father set such high standards for 
him that every little failure was a 
big disappointment—and that his 
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father loved him.”’ 

Simply the airing of brother- 
sister troubles takes much of the 
hurt out of them, but occasional- 
ly the classes bring direct solution. 
At Cheswold School a girl twin 
told her class, ““I want to be dif- 


ferent. All kids want to be differ- 
ent. But I look at my sister and 
she’s exactly the same as me.”” Her 
twin sister added, ““‘We have to 
mark our clothes. Well, if I mark 
mine she doesn’t have to do any 
work. She just knows the un- 
marked ones are hers.” A wise 
lad in the class suggested they stop 
dressing alike all the time. Then 
neither would have to mark her 
clothes, and what’s more, they'd 
be “‘different.”’ 


Human Emphasis 

Perhaps the most remarkable as- 
pect of the human-relations pro- 
gram is its simplicity. Any neigh- 
borhood school could start one 
and no special teacher is required. 
A teacher of English or social 
studies could handle it easily—or 
an athletic coach or manual train- 
ing teacher. ‘‘All you really need is 
a human being, with emphasis on 
the human,”’ Bullis remarks. 

When the Delaware State So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, through 
Bullis and his assistant, Emily E. 
O'Malley, started exploring the 
human-relations idea six years ago, 
they found that teachers really 
needed only a set of carefully pre- 
pared lesson plans. The great ma- 
jority of the Delaware teachers 
merely get the thirty lesson plans, 
one a week for the school year, 
and proceed under their own steam. 

More than one hundred com- 
munities outside of Delaware al- 
ready have sent for the lesson 
plans. Classes are being introduced 
in New York, Baltimore, several 
cities in California, Quebec and 
Saskatoon in Canada, even in far- 
off Honolulu. The complete set 
of lesson plans is supplied at cost 
by the Delaware State Society for 
Mental Hygiene, 1308 Delaware 
Avenue, Wilmington 19, Dela- 
ware. 

Another advantage is that the 
project requires no change in cur- 
riculum. In Delaware the human- 
relations classes are simply sand- 
wiched in once a week during an 
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English or social studies period. As 
one teacher remarked, “No curricu- 
lum committee should object to 
this, for the children learn more 
about oral English in the human- 
relations classes than they do in 
most English classes.” 

The flexibility of the human- 
relations idea makes it adaptable to 
all kinds of schools. I saw it 
taught in large schools and small 
schools, poor schools and rich. Re- 
cently the Episcopal Bishop of 
Delaware asked Bullis to prepare 
lessons for children about to be 
confirmed. 

Probably any age is a good age 
for one to acquaint himself with 
the human emotions. But for a 
starter, Bullis has aimed his lesson 
plans at the seventh and eighth 
grades. Boys and girls of twelve 
and thirteen are old enough to 
have a grasp of their problems, 
yet young enough not to be over- 
ly inhibited about them. But the 
lessons have also been used success- 
fully in the sixth and ninth grades. 

In one of the classrooms where 
boys and girls were thriving on 
this new education in how to live, 
I saw some clay models they had 
made in art class. They were ar- 
rayed on a table, models of the 


Sphinx, the Pyramids and the an-- 


cient Temple of Karnak. With all 
his conflicting emotions, man has 
survived a long time, I thought, 
but the Delaware idea could help 
him to survive a good deal longer. 





Can Chronology 
“Fill the Bill”? 


(Continued from page 71) 
intended to cause pupils immedi- 
ately to acquire a hatred for litera- 
ture. ‘These selection are in keep- 
ing with neither the interests nor 
the abilities of high school boys 
and girls, and one is forced to 
wonder what appropriate material 
could be found as long as a chron- 
ological organization of the course 
is used. 

Likewise the first units of the 
usual chronological course in 
American literature include the fol- 
lowing titles: .The Mayflower 
Compact, On Arming the Colony 
of Virginia, by Patrick Henry; se- 
lections from The Federalist, by 
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cutes a brilliant mural step | 
by step before the color cam- 
era .. . a method of instruc- 
tion that will revolutionize 
art teaching. 









Painting Reflections in Wa- 
ter. Eliot O'Hara, A.N.A 
explains and illustrates hig 
excellent water-color tech- 
niques while painting a view 
of Gloucester Harbor. 










Brush Techniques. . Mr. 
O’Hara paints a vivid im- 
pression of a landscape 
while demonstrating brush 
techniques in a way that 
only a color film could show. 
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Alexander Hamilton; various ac- 
counts and letters by Captain 
John Smith, Sarah Kemble Knight, 
William Byrd, William Bradford, 
Cotton Mather, and others; and 
the usual poems of Philip Freneau. 
A glance at this list certainly does 
not reveal literature of interest to 
adolescents; nor, indeed, does it re- 
veal the work of any great literary 
figure. 

The chronological organization 
of literature courses forces upon 
pupils uninteresting materials and 
many times materials which pupils 
of average ability cannot read. 
How infinitely better it would be 
to have a course begin with a short 
story, poem, or other literary se- 
lection which would draw from 
the pupils the response: “Boy! I 
like that!’ Such a selection might 
appear first if the literature of the 
course were grouped by content 
themes, literary types, or experi- 
ences found in literature. 

Also, it is unnatural for anyone 
to read literature mainly because 
of the time of the date of publica- 
tion. People read for content. A 
novel published today may be read 
because of content which deals with 
the past, although in a chronolog- 
ically organized course it would 
be grouped with modern literature. 
It might better be placed with the 
literature used to illuminate the age 
with which the content deals. 


Literature Appreciation 


Organization by chronology is 
not in keeping with those aims 
which we ordinarily consider to be 
the main aims for the teaching of 
literature; i.e., appreciation, atti- 
tudes and ideals, understandings, 
and ability to read. Nor does 
this method of organization lend 
itself to such modern developments 
in the teaching of literature as ex- 
tensive reading, remedial or devel- 
opmental reading, the use of many 
contemporary materials, and the 
suitability of curriculum content 
to the maturity of the pupils. 

Curriculum makers ought cer- 
tainly to consider carefully the 
kind of organization recom- 
mended, and whatever organiza- 
tion is then recommended should 
provide pupils with genuine litera- 
ture, interesting literature, litera- 
ture which individual pupils are 
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able to read, and literature of both 
the past and the present selected for 
all the boys and girls who normal- 
ly attend our secondary schools— 
literature which will serve to 
achieve the outcomes given above as 
the recognized aims for literature 
teaching. Can organization by 
chronology “‘fill the bill” for high 
school juniors and seniors? 





Career Day 
(Continued from page 72) 


cational headings and were asked 
to choose in advance five related 
or unrelated fields in which they 
were interestd. A tabulation of 
their choices was made in advance 
and room assignments designated 
on each pupil’s registration card. 

Talks on aspects of music as 
a vocation, aviation industries, 
trades, fashion designing, news- 
paper work, and acting were far 
the most popular choices, but less 
glamorous occupations such as 
farming, banking, insurance sell- 
ing, nursing, school teaching, were 
fairly popular choices, too. Pu- 
pils in moderate numbers attended 
the talks on merchandising, me- 
chanics, electricity, police. work, 
public utilities, and scores of oth- 
ers. In every case, speakers to the 
larger groups stressed the probable 
decline of opportunities in their 
fields. The speaker on aviation, 
an eminent scientist connected with 
the government research laboratory 
in aviation at Langley Field, care- 
fully stressed that aviation at pres- 
ent is an over supplied field. The 
music speaker suggested music as 
an avocation rather than a voca- 
tion. 


Glamour Debunked 


The newspaper reporter de- 
bunked the glamour of his work 
and attributed its popularity 
among the pupils to unrealistic 
movies, and the dramatist frankly 
stated that acting as a profession is 
one of the least rewarding of the 
arts except for a selected few. On 
the otherhand, an honest attempt 
was made by many of the speakers 
to dignify the work of the public 
servant and laborer, and to point 
out the satisfaction one might gain 
in performing simple jobs well. 
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All of the speakers pointed to the 
high school as the place where 
basic foundations are laid for the 
occupations which one must later 
follow and stressed the necessity 
of pupils applying themselves to 
their school subjects now. Many 
of them, illustrated their talks with 
charts and motion pictures, and a 
few followed up their appearance 
by sending vocational booklets for 
distribution to interested pupils. A 
majority of the speakers conducted 
an open-forum discussion also. 

As might be expected, not all 
of the speakers were interesting 
enough to hold the attention of 
some of the pupils. A few of the 
professional men were inexperi- 
enced in talking before pupil 
groups, and probably sensed their 
own inadequacies in this respect; 
and by no means were all of the 
pupils impressed with what they 
heard, Approximately ten per cent 
thought that Career Day was in 
no manner inspiring. 


Efforts Well Repaid 


As a whole, however, we have 
been well repaid for our efforts. 


Twenty-one per cent more of our 
pupils now say they have a voca- 
tional objective and ninety per cent 
feel that Career Day was meaning- 
ful and helpful to them. Whether 
it will have any long range effects 
on scholarship is yet to be proved, 
but we reason that the drives 
gained by these additional pupils 
will cause them to raise their own 
standards. That it has had a tem- 
porary effect on scholarship is indi- 
cated by 44 per cent of the pupils 
who have noticed an improvement 
in their study habits and grades 
since Career Day. Our counselors 
are more in demand lately with in- 
quiries about various schools and 
training centers, and there appears 
to be more understanding and con- 
sideration of vocational data which 
we have compiled. Of one thing 
we are reasonably sure—more pu- 
pils do know more about their 
community and the opportunities 
which await them in later life if 
they prepare themselves, 

It’s our guess, that Career Day 
opened up vistas to our pupils of 
which they were blissfully un- 
aware. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Dr. Walter S. Newman 


College Changes 





Dr. Walter S. Newman has been 
elected President of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, effective September 
1. As the tenth president of Virginia 
Tech, he succeeds Dr. John R. Hutche- 
son who was appointed chancellor of 
VPI. Dr. Newman has been vice- 
president since May, 1946, and acting 
president since last Christmas when 
Dr. Hutcheson became ill. 

For 21 years Dr. Newman was con- 
nected with the State Department of 
Education. Serving as supervisor of 
agricultural education during most of 
that time, he became assistant State 
superintendent of public instruction in 
1942. 

Four times president of VPI’s 
Alumni Association, Dr. Newman, a 
native of Woodstock, was graduated 
from Hampden-Sydney College before 
coming to Virginia Tech to work on 
and receive his master of science de- 
gree. He was given the Ph.D degree 
at Pennsylvania State College, and 
after teaching in Virginia high schools, 
returned to VPI as associate professor 
of agricultural education, leaving that 
position to join the State Department 
of Education in 1925. 


Salvatore C. Mangiafico, for- 
merly associate professor of romance 
languages at Sweet Briar College, has 
accepted a new post as head of the 
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modern languages department at the 
Georgia College for Women. 


Samuel M. Holton, associated 
with the State Teachers College at 
Farmville, Virginia, for the past 18 
years, has been unanimously elected as 
president of Louisburg College, Louis- 
burg, North Carolina, by the board of 
Mr. Holton has been in the 
Department of Education at Farmville. 
He succeeds Dr. Walter Patten,’ who 
died last March 6, at Louisburg. 


trustees. 


Dr. Frank Bell Lewis, professor 
of Bible and philosophy at Davis and 
Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia, 
has been elected president of Mary 
Baldwin College by the Board of Trus- 
tees. A native of Greenbrier County, 
West Virginia, Dr. Lewis holds a B. A. 
and M. A. degree from Washington 
and Lee, and Bachelor of Divinity and 
Master of Theology degrees from Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond. He 
has done further graduate work at New 
College, University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, receiving his Ph. D. from 
Duke University in 1946. Dr. Lewis 
succeeds Dr. L. Wilson Jarman, who 
resigned from the presidency of Mary 
Baldwin in the spring of 1946 because 
of ill health. Dean Martha S. Grafton 
has been acting president. 


Dr. J. Hillis Miller has been ap- 
pointed president of the University of 
Florida to succeed Dr. John J. Tigert, 
who retired on September 1. A native 
Virginian, Dr. Miller has been asso- 
ciate commissioner in charge of higher 
education for the State of New York. 


Dr. Miller was born at Reform in 
Warren County. He attended Ran- 
dolph-Macon Academy at Front Royal 
before going to the University of Rich- 
mond for his BA degree and to the 
University of Virginia for his MA. He 
also holds a Ph.D from Columbia Uni- 
versity and is an ordained minister in 
the Baptist Church. 





Dr. J. L. Blair Buck 
London Bound 


Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Coordina- 
tor of Teacher Education, State De- 
partment of Education, has been 
granted a ten months leave of absence 
to serve on the faculty of the Insti- 
tute of Education at the University of 
London. He was selected for this post 
by the General Education Board and 
the Carnegie Foundation at the re- 
quest of the University of London to 
find an American familiar with teacher 
education and experience with Negro 
education. In this capacity he will 
have an opportunity to become more 
familiar with teacher education in 
Great Britain, in the British Colonies, 
in the Scandinavian Countries, and 
perhaps in some countries on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Dr. Buck has been associated with 
the State Department of Education 
since 1929, having served as Assistant 
Supervisor and later as State Super- 
visor of Secondary Education. In 1940 
he was appointed Director of Teacher 
Education and under the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department of Edu- 
cation this year he became Coordinator 
of Teacher Education. 

From 1911 to 1916 he was Assistant 
Director of the School of Agriculture 
at Hampton Institute and following 2 
three-year period in the U. S. Army, 
he returned to Hampton Institute im 
1919 where he served until 1929 as: 
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Director of Extension Work and Di- 
rector of Secondary School Work. 
Dr. Buck has a Ph.B degree from 
Yale University, an Ed.M. from Har- 
vard University, and a Ph.D. from 
the University of Michigan. He is a 
native of Fort Benton, Montana. 


Principalship Changes 





Robert A. McChesney has been 
appointed principal of the Woodrow 
Wilson Consolidated High School at 
Staunton. He was formerly principal 
of the Fishersville High School. 


F. A. Burress was elected prin- 
cipal of Turbeville High School. He 
was formerly at Wilson Memorial 
High School, News Ferry, Halifax 
County. 


A. G. Carter, who is the new prin- 
cipal of C. H. Friend High School at 
South Boston, was formerly principal 
of Main Street Grammar School in that 
town. 


Frank Chaffin, recently grad- 
uated from William and Mary College, 
has been appointed principal of Wilson 
Memorial High School in Halifax 
County. 


Bole Parker, formerly at Turbe- 
ville High School, has accepted the 
principalship at Main Street Grammar 
School in South Boston. 


William W. Reade, who has be- 
come principal of Volens High School, 
in Halifax County was formerly as- 
sistant principal at Petersburg. 


E. E. Trent, formerly principal 
of Clifton Forge High School, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of McIntire 
High School, Albemarle County. 


Udy C. Wood, formerly of North 
Carolina, has accepted the principal- 
ship at Clover High School, Halifax 
County. 


J. T. Walker, former principal 
of the Bellemeade and Summerville 
schools in Richmond, is now a member 
of the faculty at Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in the Department of 
History and Literature. 


Other Personnel Changes 





D. C. Beery, formerly Director of 
Instruction of Augusta County, is now 
Director of Instruction im Norfolk 
City Schools. 
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Pattie Holland, Elementary Su- 
pervisor in Brunswick County for the 
last three years, has been appointed 
to a similar position in Clarke County. 


Artley O. Hutton, formerly of 
Hampton, Virginia, has been appointed 
Director of Instruction for Charlottes- 
ville to replace Dr. Edward F. Over- 
ton, who resigned in June, 1946. 
Walter C. Smith, Physical and 
Health Education Director and Coach 
of Athletics at Lane High School will 
replace John Bodnarik, who re- 
signed last December. The newly cre- 
ated position of Teacher of Art has 
been filled with the appointment of 
Lois A. Russell, a graduate of 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina and a native of 
Thomasville, N. C. 


O. G. Caldwell, principal of Pem- 
broke High School, Giles County, for 
thirteen years and with a total of 
twenty years service in the county, has 
been appointed Director of Instruction. 
Sam A. Robinson, a teacher in the 
school for six years, has been named 
principal of Pembroke to succeed Mr. 
Caldwell. Harry E. Carter, form- 
erly of Draper High School, Draper, 


has been selected as principal of Pearis- 
burg High School. M. G. Strickler, 
formerly of the Natural Bridge High 
School has been appointed principal of 
Narrows High School. 


Elizabeth McKee Vaughn of 
Amelia, Virginia, has been appointed 
Elementary Supervisor of Amelia 
County Schools to succeed Mary El- 
len Coleman who resigned on June 
15. Miss Vaughn has been principal 
of Occoquan District High School for 
the past twenty years. 


Wilbur S. Pence became Director 
of Instruction for Rockingham County 
on August 1. From 1945 to 1947 he 
served as high school counselor at 
Madison College. Prior to that he was 
principal of North River High School 
and assistant principal of Beverley 
Manor High School, both in Augusta 
County. Mr. Pence holds a BA de- 
gree from Bridgewater College and an 
MA from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He served as president of 
the Virginia Guidance Association in 
1944-46 and as president of District G 
of the Virginia Education Association 
in 1944-45. 
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Helen Haertel, formerly director 
of instruction in Loudoun County, has 
accepted a teaching position in Sitka, 
Alaska. For three years she served as 
supervisor of elementary education in 
Loudoun County and was made direc- 
tor of instruction*in 1946. Prior to 
that she was principal at Groveton 
School in Fairfax County. She received 
her Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Mary Virginia DeLong, who was 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the NEA at Cincinnati in July, a na- 
tive of Lithia, Botetourt County, did 
her high school work and junior col- 
lege work at Southern Seminary, Buena 
Vista, Virginia. 

She holds an A. B. degree from 
Elizabeth College, and a M. A. degree 
from the University of Virginia. She 
has also done graduate work at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Miss DeLong first taught in Bote- 
tourt County, then in Lee Junior High 
School, Roanoke City, going from there 
to Jefferson Senior High School, where 
she has been a member of the faculty 


for several years. 
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Miss DeLong has been prominent in 
educational circles throughout the 
State, having served as President of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
District “M” and of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. She has served on 
local, State and national educational 
committees. 

At present she is serving as the 
President of the Roanoke City Teach- 
ers Association. 

P. C, Williams, superintendent of 
Powhatan County for the past 26 
years, resigned his position to become 
bookkeeper for Yates Motor Company 
of Powhatan. Under his leadership all 
of the elementary and high schools were 
consolidated into one center. 

J. Robert Anderson, at present 
director of the University of Virginia 
extension service health and physical 
education program at Grundy, has been 
appointed Director of Health Educa- 
tion for the State Department of 
Health, assuming his duties on Sep- 
tember 8. He is a graduate of the 
School of Administration of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina and holds a 
M. A. degree from the University of 
Virginia. He has been a teacher and 








Roy Fisher 
Roy Fisher, twenty-one year old 
teacher of English in Volens High 


School, Halifax County, has been 
awarded a recognition award of $500 
in a nationwide contest among school 
children to determine “the best teacher 
of 1947”. 

Mr. Fisher has taught school one 
year. He received his B.A. degree 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina a year ago. 

Falcon Guthrie, a junior at Volens, 
wrote the letter concerning Mr. Fisher 
in the contest sponsored by the Quiz 
Kids radio program for which he has 
received a check for $50. Miss Aline 
Neal, 46, a fourth grade teacher at 
Jackson, Mississippi, received the first 
prize in the contest and was named 
the best teacher of 1947. She received 
$2,500. More than 33,000 letters 
were judged in the contest. 





principal at Independence High School 
in Grayson County, supervisor of in- 
structional program in Giles County, 
and director of instruction as well as 
head of a health and physical educa- 
tion program in Charlotte County. Mr. 
Anderson is president of District E and 
a member of the VEA Board. 


Bookmen and Others 


Richard H. Marsland, who last 
year taught history at Randolph-Macon 
Academy, Front Royal, has become an 
assistant to Frank L. Crone, who has 
represented D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany in Virginia for twenty-two years. 

Mr. Marsland, a graduate of the 
University of Alabama, was a captain 
in World War II, having served in 
Ireland, England, and North Africa. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE 
INTER-OCEAN 


Old line legal reserve stock Company. Over 
44 years experience in faithfully serving 
the insurance needs of teachers. 

Guaranteed rates—No assessments. Over 
$20,000,000.00 paid in claims. One of 
the oldest and strongest Companies writing 
all forms of personal insurance exclusively. 








WHEN YOU CAN GET THE BEST, WHY 
TAKE THE CHANCE OF BEING AS- 
SESSED BY BUYING “CHEAP” INSUR- 
ANCE IN SOME COMPANY INEXPERI- 
ENCED IN THIS FIELD. 

KNOW YOUR COMPANY— 


KNOW YOUR AGENT 


THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 


INTER-OCEAN INSURANCE CO. 
915-917 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 























J. L. EDWARDS, JR., 


School Furniture and Supplies, 


Driver, Virginia 


Virginia Representative of 


The Southern Desk Co. 


Distributor of 


Weber Costello & Milton Bradley 
Products 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT 
VEA MEETING 
BOOTHS 42 & 43 
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MONTALDO’S 


Grace at Fifth 


Richmond 19, Virginia 


Whatever 
the 
occasion 
you'll 
always 
look 
your 
best 
in 
a 
MONTALDO 


gown - wrap or suit 














ontinuous measuremen?! 
omprehensive coverage 


onciusive interpretation 





Just published 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT 


TESTS 
New FORM R 


Standardization based on testing 
over 500,000 pupils in 48 states 
in city, town, and rural schools. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
Virginia Representative: C. G. Bartey, Box 170, Richmond. 


‘ 
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Governor's 
Palace at 
Williamsburg 


hear 


by Water 
ishing. quae Am 
Chesapeake bere é 


In the eyes of millions of yearly visitors, 
the lure of Virginia is the re-created atmos- 
phere of Colonial America. 
city, you can have a preview of your dream 
vacation — motion pictures that offer exciting 
new experiences in an atmosphere of romantic 
charm. 

As you visit Monticello, you almost can 


Now, in your own 


the footsteps of Thomas Jefferson. 


Eighteenth-century Williamsburg will greet 
you with a courtesy and the tinkling sound of 
a harpsichord. 
age-old subterranean halls of vast Caverns 
hollowed by nature beneath the western 
slopes of the Blue Ridge. 


Your steps will echo along 





Old Dominion State; Thomas Jefferson and Mon- 
a Stratford: Home of the Lees; Luray Caverns 
Shenandoah National Park; Apples: All Amer- 

pean  eonae Washington’s Vir, ; Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park; The ower Behind the 
Nation; State Parks in Olde Vegi Salt Water 
Fishing in ia eve. Old Virginia Churches; Natural 
Bridge and Historic Lexington; Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park; The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 
Detailed information concerning these films will be 






World-famed 
Natural Bridge 


supplied upon request. 


Write for FREE Copy] 
of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 875 %14 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 











Robert H. Douthat, formerly 
connected with Allyn and Bacon as 
one of their representatives in Virginia, 
is now employed with Scott, Foresman 
and Company in the same capacity. He 
will be associated with J. C. Elliott 
who has represented Scott, Foresman 
and Company in Virginia for the past 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. Douthat was in World War II 
for almost five years and held the 
rank of Captain in the U. S. Army. 
He served both in this country and 
abroad in the Pacific area. 
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E. E. “Jack”? Carter, of Rich- 
mond and Raleigh, North, Carolina, 
was reelected Regional Director of the 
National Association of Visual Edu- 
cation Dealers at the organization’s 
annual convention in Chicago. 

The National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers is an organization 
of audio-visual retailers throughout the 
United States, with a total member- 
ship of more than 325 firms. It en- 
gages in many activities for the ad- 
vancement of audio-visual education. 
The 1947 annual convention and trade 








show attracted an attendance of more 
than 1200 persons. 

Mr. Carter, who is President of the 
National Film Service and the Na- 
tional School Supply Company, both 
of 309 E. Main Street, Richmond, has 
been active in visual education work 
for more than 15 years. He is a grad- 
uate of North Carolina State College. 


Miss Montelle Boisseau, who 
has taught in Dinwiddie County for a 
number of years, has resigned her posi- 
tion at Sunnyside McKenny High 
School to become field representative 
for Capitol Film and Radio Company, 
Inc., Richmond, Virginia, Martin L. 
Hogan, president announces. Her ex- 
perience has been especially in the field 
of audio-visual education. Her services 
will be available to schools and school 
divisions desiring classroom demonstra- 
tions of the latest visual teaching ma- 
terials. 


William Jones of Urbanna has 
been appointed Virginia representative 
for the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
He was formerly a teacher in Virginia 
schools. 


Retirements 


Several well known educators have 
announced their retirement after long 
and valued careers in the service of 
education and include the following: 


A. Crawford Gilkerson, Super- 
intendent of schools of Augusta Coun- 
ty for the past fourteen years has an- 
nounced his retirement. Mr. Gilkerson, 
prior to that time served as clerk of 
the board in Augusta, thus rounding 
out twenty-five years of service in the 
Augusta County school system. 


Lindsay Crawley, principal of 
Appomattox High School since 1906, 
resigned July 1. One of the oldest high 
school principals in point of service in 
the State, Mr. Crawley has been active 
in county civic affairs as well as in 
school work. He was among the or- 
ganizers of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the first county and school fair, 
as well as the founder of several in- 
dustrial plants. 
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SCA Convention 





Dr. Harry C. Mckown 





Dr. Harry C. McKown, na- 
tionally known leader in the field of 
student activities, has been secured as 
principal speaker for the Student 
Cooperative Association State Conven- 
tion, which will be held at Mary Wash- 
ington College on October 24, and 25. 
Dr. McKown, who has written many 
books dealing with student activities, 
will address the convention on Friday 
afternoon, using as his theme, “Build- 
ing Better Schools Through Better Stu- 
dent Activities.” Saturday morning, 
he will talk on “You Were Elected, 
So What?” During the conference, 
Dr. McKown will meet with the spon- 
sors of the SCA. 


Mr. George B. Zehmer, President of 
the Cooperative Education Association 
will speak during the convention on 


“The Challenge of the SCA.” 


Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, will dis- 
cuss the work of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Councils at the gen- 
eral session on Saturday morning. 


The SCA Advisory Committee will 
meet Friday evening with Russell B. 
Gill, principal of Petersburg High 
School, presiding. 

Sixteen discussion groups with stu- 
dent leaders and chairmen will de- 
velop the conference theme—‘“Build- 
ing Better Schools.” Special music 
will be rendered by students of Mary 
Washington College. 
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Fun for everyone, 
especially for the 
exuberant ages of 10 to 18 


Applicable to any community, 
Davenport, Iowa’s, Mardi Gras 
can give a fun-filled, trouble-free 
Halloween off the streets. School and 
civic leaders, cooperating, guide the 
idea to gay reality. 


The amazing record of Davenport’s 
success brought so many inquiries from 
other teachers we offer their pattern 
from which to plan your Mardi Gras: 


Sheriff Beuse, originator of 
Davenport's Mardi Gras 









HALLOWEEN MARDI GRAS | 
- ADMIT ONE - 
OCT.31.,. ALL FREE 








———— 


> Parade — 7 to 8 P.M.—with floats 
for each school, costumed marchers, 
school bands. Prizes awarded. 


> Show at stadium —8 to 9:30 P. M.— 
school-created stunts delight 10 to 13 
year olds who sit with parents, and 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


i Suggestions we hope you will find 
“ helpful and interesting 


14 to 18 year olds seated by themselves 
in high school section. 


> Mardi Gras Costume Ball—g;:30 to 
12 P.M.—for highschool celebrants with 
naming of King and Queen of Ball. 


lf further interested, write Scott 
County Sheriff, Walter H. Beuse, 


Davenport, lowa—the originator. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 








High School Principals 


Conference 


A State-wide conference of high 
school principals was held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on June 23-25, the 
first such conference in many years. 
The total program of secondary edu- 
cation was considered by principals 
and other administrative and super- 


visory personnel. The discussion topics 
included (1) The comprehensive high 
school program, (2) Resource-use edu- 
cation in the high school, (3) Guid- 
ance in the high school, and (4) The 
work of supervising principals em- 
ployed for twelve months. Dr. Fred 
M. Alexander, Director of Secondary 
Education for the State Department 
of Education, directed the conference. 
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Proposed Amendments to VEA 
Constitution 


The Constitution Committee recom- 
mends to the Board of Directors and 
the 1947 Delegate Assembly that the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association be amend- 
ed as follows: 

CONSTITUTION — Article IV, 
Section 4—Officers. That the NEA 
State Director might become a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors to better 


serve as a liaison between the VEA and 
the NEA, add the following words 
to the first sentence, and the NEA 
State Director during his three- 
year tenure of office. Thus, this 
sentence will read: “The Board of 
Directors shall be composed of the 
president, the treasurer, the vice-presi- 
dents, the retiring president of the 
Association for two years, and the 








CO-OPERATION MAKES IT EASIER—That’s why so 
many good neighbors make a habit of working together. One 
place where co-operation pays is on a telephone party line. ... 
Whenever you use a party line, please keep conversations brief... 
allow time between calls ... answer as promptly as possible. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 
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NEA State Director during his three- 
year tenure of office.” 

CONSTITUTION—Article XIV— 
District Associations. Add Section 2, 
Each District shall elect a district 
treasurer, in the same manner 
and for the same term as the dis- 
trict president, who shall receive 
and disburse funds belunging to 
that district. He shall report an- 
nually to the district association. 

BY-LAWS—Article I, Section 1— 
Departments and Sections. Change 
“Department of Teacher Training” to. 
Department of Teacher Educa.- ° 
tion. 

Add to departments listed, Depart- 
ment of Visiting Teachers. 





Virginia Geographical Society 

The Virginia Geographical Society 
was organized on May 17, 1947, at the 
University of Virginia. Colonel Sid. 
man P. Poole, State Coordinator for the 
National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers and Vice-President of the American 
Society of Professional Geographers, 
presided. 

The following officers were elected 
for a period of two years: 

President, Raus M. Hanson, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg; Vice-President, 
Rosalind Carter, Richmond; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Zollie E. Conduff, 
Charlottesville; Council Members: 
Sarah Daughtrey, Amherst; Grace Mo- 
ran, State Teachers College, Farmville; 
James E. Bauserman, Fairfax. 

The aims of this Society are the bet- 
tering of geographic instruction in the 
State, the furtherance of professional 
preparation on the part of all teachers, 
and the encouragement of an “esprit 
de corps” among those interested in 
the science of geography. 

The next meeting of the Society will 
be held in Richmond, Friday, October 
17, at 2:15 P. M. 


Virginia Academy of Science 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Virginia Academy of Science was 
held at the University of Virginia on 
May 8-10. One hundred and eighty 
papers were presented in the 9 sections: 
agriculture sciences, astronomy, mathe- 
matics and physics, biology, chemistry, 
education, geology, medical sciences, 
psychology, and statistics. The Vir- 
ginia Junior Academy of Science, un- 
der the direction of Hubert J. Davis, 
met concurrently with the senior or- 
ganization. The attendance at both 
meetings was 630. 
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Workbooks Jor Effective Teaching 















































2. 
ict 
er Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis Upton 
af English series Adventures in Arithmetic series 
to You will find these workbooks particularly helpful in If you want to train your pupils to think in arithmeti- 
in- dealing with pupils who show weakness in the fundamen- cal situations, you will find these workbooks a great 
tal principles taught in preceding grades. Each work- boon. Number relationships lead pupils to an under- 
om book takes up the language concepts dealt with in the standing of number facts. There is, of course, plenty 
— preceding grade, redevelops and expands them, and adds of drill, with comprehensive remedial exercises keyed 
a new steps to produce a cumulative pattern that assures to the drills to take care of special needs. Each 
8S maintenance of skills. Use these books alone, with workbook has a complete battery of tests, including 
to the authors’ textbooks, or with any English textbook. diagnostic tests, and a self-scoring table and charts. 
ta- * 
Betts-Arey (Textbooks in workbook form) Wirth 
- Directed Spelling Activities 1947 Ed. Workbook for The Development of America 
A Sebnnse acts > : This stimulating workbook foll h i iza- 
words cltectvely While they are learning how to spell, _‘tion of the State-adopted text. Exercises and activities 
y A dictionary program is introduced in fourth grade. direct the student’s study, enrich the history program. 
ety 
ee Gilmartin Handbook for Webster’s Students Dictionary 
de Vocabulary Quiz Quiz on Words 
the Whitman Laboratory Manual e Teacher’s Manual and 
ch- Key for Whitman-Peck Physics 
= Hunter and Whitman Workbook for Doorways to Science 
ted * 
300 Pike sree American Book Company  cincinsai 2, onic 
son 
nt, A Ein, ARS pen 
ary 
uff, 
ers: . 
: PROJECTOR REPAIR 
lle; 
yet- WE ARE ENGAGED IN THE SERVICE AND REPAIR OF 16mm SOUND AND 
the SILENT MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS. WE ALSO REPAIR ALL MAKES AND 
nal MODELS OF 8mm PROJECTORS. 
ers, 
prit SERVICE IS OFFERED ON THE FOLLOWING EQUIPMENT: 
- NATCO (Authorized State Service Center) VICTOR 
ue AMPRO RECORDERS & RECORD PLAYERS 
ber BELL & HOWELL SPEECH AMPLIFIERS 
DeVRY SCHOOL RADIOS 
EASTMAN KEYSTONE OVERHEAD PROJECTORS 
a R.C.A. S.V.E. SLIDE PROJECTORS 
r 0 
was SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS: WRAP IN CORRUGATED PAPER, RE- 
en WRAP IN HEAVY SHIPPING PAPER, TIE WITH HEAVY CORD AND 
hey SHIP VIA EXPRESS. MARK FRAGILE. LEAVE PROJECTOR HANDLE 
Fas OUT FOR EASY HANDLING. 
he- WE HAVE ON HAND A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF PROJECTION LAMPS, EX- 
ny CITER LAMPS, PHOTOCELLS AND AMPLIFIER TUBES. 
Jir- 
od VIRGINIA PROJECTOR SERVICE 
H. H. DICKINSON H. L. GLEASON 
oth 736 WEST BROAD ST. TELEPHONE 7-8771 RICHMOND, VA. 
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OUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 





Continuing the summary of summer 
activities of the State Department of 
Education which appeared in the Sep- 
tember Journal, other workshops and 
conferences conducted for in-service 
training are given below. 





Home Economics 


Two hundred and forty-five repre- 
sentatives of the Chapters of the 
Virginia Association, Future Home- 
makers of America, attended the an- 
nual convention of the association 
which was held at Farmville State 
Teachers College, June 18-21. The 
purpose of the convention was to pro- 
vide leadership training for the mem- 
bers of local chapters. Services to the 
home, school, and community were 
emphasized in the sessions of the con- 
vention. A State program of work 
and guides for awarding of degrees 
of membership to outstanding Future 
Homemakers were composed by the as- 
sociation members attending the con- 
vention. The following persons con- 
tributed to the convention programs: 
Dr. Hazel Frost, National Adviser, 


Future Homemakers of America; Jac- 
queline Brown, President, National 
Association, Future Homemakers of 
America; Dr. Dabney Lancaster, Presi- 
dent, Farmville State Teachers College; 
Dowell J. Howard, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Head of Home 
Economics Department, Radford Col- 
lege; William Savedge, Dean, Farm- 
ville State Teachers College. 
Developing the educational program 
in food production and conservation 
of food was the subject of a two-day 
conference of supervisors of vocation- 
al agriculture and home economics, 
June 12, 13, at the Appomattox 
School Community Cannery. Plans 
were made at this conference for ex- 
tending the educational opportunities 
of adults in the communities served. 
Home Economics teachers through- 
out the State attended regional con- 
ferences held from August 16-30. 
Eight conferences were held in the fol- 
lowing centers: Radford, Bristol, 
Staunton, Winchester, Farmville, Crad- 
ock, Natural Bridge, and Richmond 


The regional conferences were held 
in place of the annual State-wide con- 
ference. Ways of strengthening home- 
making programs through planning 
and evaluating class and home exper- 
iences with pupils, parents, and ad- 
ministrators were discussed by the 
groups. Improving the management 
and educational phases of the school 
lunch program were discussed as a 
part of a comprehensive homemaking 
program. Suggestions for more effec- 
tive procedures to be used in solving 
homemakirg problems were prepared 
by the conference groups. 
Consideration was likewise given to 
the development of the Future Home- 
makers*Association as an integral part 
of the home economics program. 
Two workshops in training for 
school lunch room management were 
conducted for home economics teach- 
ers and managers during July. One 
was held for white teachers and man- 
agers at Bainbridge School in Rich- 
mond, and the other for Negroes at 
Bruton Heights School, Williamsburg. 
The purpose of the workshops was 








Dial 7-2973-74 








WE HAVE MAILED TO YOU OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 
ADVISE IF IT HAS NOT REACHED YOU 


GIVE US YOUR SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND 
SEND US ORDER FOR 6 or MORE PROGRAMS— 
SEND US 40¢ for 16mm 400 Ft. Reel and we will send 
you a Brand New 200 Ft. free Sound practice film. 

THE ONE PROJECTOR THAT WILL NOT DAM- 
The Quietest Projector—the Easiest to 


AGE FILMS. 
Thread. 





IDEAL PICTURES COMPANY 


W. DAN BROWNING, JR., Mgr. 


219 East Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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to plan a program to enable high school 
girls with at least three years of home 
economics training who were interested 
in entering the field of food service 
to receive training as a part of their 
high school program. 


The school lunch room will be the 
laboratory for this program and the 
home economics teacher and lunch 
room manager will direct the training 
of the girls who will have both study 
and actual experience in the planning 
and management phases of school 
lunch program operation. 


A practical nurse curriculum work- 
shop was conducted by the Vocation- 
al Division of the State Department of 
Education cooperatively with the State 
Board of Nurse Examiners and the 
Medical College of Virginia. Miss 
Elizabeth Phillips, Associate Professor 
of Nursing Education, New York 
University, New York, conducted the 
workshop from June 9 through June 
13. Instructresses from the Practical 
Nurse Training School, vocational di- 
rectors, presidents of the Practical 
Nurse Association, white and negro, 
and representatives from the State 
Board of Nurse Examiners were in at- 
tendance. 


Rehabilitation 


7 

The summer vacation period brings 
very little change in the regular rou- 
tine work in the staff of the Virginia 
Rehabilitation Service. In each dis- 
trict throughout the State supervisors 
carry On an active guidance program 
with disabled high school graduates 
who were referred to them on gradu- 
ation from the various high schools in 
order to get a program for each of 
them organized for the needed voca- 
tional training. In addition to regu- 
lar activities of the service all staff 
members participated in a week-long 
training conference at Woodrow Wil- 
son Rehabilitation Center on July 21 
to 25. At this conference attention 
was given to reports of the agency 
for the fiscal year just ended, to plans 
for the new fiscal year, and for the 
utilization of the facilities of the Re- 
habilitation Center in the overall Reha- 
bilitation program. Six new members 
of the counseling staff who were given 
orientation training during the sum- 
mer include W. G. Chrisman, Roa- 
noke; J. M. Garber, Woodrow Wilson 
General Hospital; Thomas A. Davison, 
Alexandria; Thomas J. Christian, Nor- 
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NEW! Cofy- Kite 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 





LET US 
DEMONSTRATE 








816 E. MAIN STREET 








Anyone can produce perfect clear copies from typing, writing 
or drawing, in one or more colors, in one operation. 


No Fuss—No Muss—No Adjustments—just insert the master 
and turn the handle. No stencils, gelatin, ink, ribbons or 
type are used. No service problem. 


THOS. A. STANSELL 


RICHMOND OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


7-3054 














Usually More 


. . 
$220 Month Minimum 
Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY coLorapo BLDG.—iith & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





folk; John T. Faircloth, Norfolk; 


James Cutler, Richmond. 


Secondary Education 

A workshop was held by the State 
Department of Education at RPI, 
Richmond, June 9-21, for the purpose 
of revising the English, mathematics, 
and science sections of the suggested 
materials for use in the eighth grade of 
a twelve-year school system. Princi- 
pals, supervisors, teachers, and mem- 
bers of the State Department of Edu- 
cation participated in the workshop, 
which was conducted by Davis Y. 
Paschall, Assistant Supervisor of Sec- 


ondary Education. 


A State-wide conference of high 
school principals of Virginia was held 
at the University of Virginia, June 
23-25. Under the theme, “The Com- 
prehensive High School Program,” ad- 
dresses were given by G. Tyler Miller, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, on “A Comprehensive High 
School Program for Virginia”; by Dr. 
Galen Jones, Director of Secondary 
Education, US Office of Education, on 
“Education for All American Youth”; 
by J. C. Swanson, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Allentown, Pa., on “Some Effects 
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of Introducing A Comprehensive High 
School Offering”; by Dr. Harry A. 
Jaeger, US Office of Education, on 
“Organizing Guidance Services in A 
Comprehensive High School”; by 
Dowell J. Howard, Assistant Superin- 
.tendent of Public Instruction, on “The 
Work of the Supervising Principals 
Employed for Twelve Months”; by 
Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on “Art 
Education in the Comprehensive High 
School”; and by Dean Ivey F. Lewis, 
University of Virginia, on “Resource- 
Use Education in the Comprehensive 
High School”. 

Meetings of discussion groups by 
districts were held to discuss “The 
Comprehensive High School Program”, 
“Guidance in the High School”, 
“Work of Supervising Principals Em- 
ployed for Twelve Months”, and “Re- 
source-Use Education”. Woodrow W. 
Wilkerson, Davis Y. Paschall, Z. T. 
Kyle, and Lucian Adams of the State 
Department of Education served as 
general consultants. 

The group was welcomed by the 
Honorable Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
President of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Direc- 
tor of Secondary Education, explained 
the purposes of the conference and at 





the closing session summarized the out- 
comes. 


Bureau of Teaching Materials 


Summer courses and workshops cul- 
minated a year of increased activity 
in the audio-visual field. These work- 
shops and their directors were as fol- 
lows: Roanoke City, Mrs. Elizabeth 
J. Clark and Constance Chesney, Sel- 
don Watkins, Consultant; Grayson 
County (at Independence), Seldon 
Watkins and Mrs. Ruth Berry; Hamp- 
ton Institute, A. E. Moore; Lynchburg 
City and Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, Mrs. Margaret Hudson; Vir- 
ginia State College, Mrs. Margaret 
Hudson (taught at Maggie Walker 
High School, Richmond). 


Summer audio-visual courses and 
their instructors were: College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Dorothy Dickin- 
son; Farmville State Teachers College, 
Dr. Edgar M. Johnson; Hampton In- 
stitute, Mrs. Beulah Rowe; Madison 
College, Ferne R. Hoover; Radford 
College, Dr. I. R. Silverman; Radford 
College extension at Marion, Ida Ein- 
stein; Saint Paul Polytechnic Institute, 
William Whitehurst; University of 
Virginia, Dr. J. A. Rorer; University 
extension at Gate City and Big Stone 
Gap, R. D. McCommons; at Grundy, 





J. Robert Anderson; Virginia State 
College, Samuel Madden. 

The State BTM has worked closely 
with the University, the teachers col- 
leges, and the local Divisions to keep 
the workshops on a practical basis in 
their treatment of local problems. The 
major emphasis and results, as ex- 
pressed by teachers, has been that 
“These workshops have provided op- 
portunities for teachers to solve their 
immediate problems by making specific 
plans for the coming school session for 
the effective use of available audio- 
visual teaching materials”. 

The following Divisions reported 
plans for pre-school workshops in 
which all or a considerable portion of 
their time was given to the use of 
teaching materials in instruction: Al- 
bemarle, Botetourt, Charlotte, Char- 
lottesville, Craig, Dickinson, Henry, 
Highland, -Louisa, Lunenburg, Mar- 
tinsville, Mathews and Middlesex, 
Nelson, Princess Anne, Pulaski, Staun- 
ton, and Wise. 

Closer coordination between the 
State BTM’s and the local school Di- 
visions has also been brought about 
through the establishment of a Teach- 
er Evaluation Program. This consists 
of committees composed of teachers in 
various subject-matter areas on the 
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We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quires and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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FOR YOUR NEXT LIBRARY ORDER— 
WE SUGGEST: 


ELEMENTARY 


Primary Readers 
FUN FOR TOM AND JIP 
JOYFUL STORIES 
WHAT FUN 
JOYFUL TIMES 
Social Science 
NOW AND THEN STORIES 
STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S BEGIN- 
NINGS 
STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S GROWTH 





HIGH SCHOOL 


THE EVERYREADER LIBRARY SERIES 
Adapted by KoTrMEYER AND OTHERS 





Adapted versions at fourth grade vocabulary level 
for retarded readers of Junior and Senior High 
School and superior students in Upper Elementary. 
‘THE GOLDBUG 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY Chuen oa eed ecrsare 
Orient Readers —_ ‘ 
BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE ORIENT SIMON _BOLIVAR_ 


AN AMERICAN BOY VISITS THE 
ORIENT 
THE ORIENT PAST AND PRESENT 


YOU WILL WANT 
For your classroom 
For your professional library 
For constant reference 


HANDBOOK FOR REMEDIAL READING 
By Wii11amM KoTrMeEyER 





SIX FEET 
SPARKS FROM A THOUSAND CAMP- 
FIRES 


For additional library books, consult our catalog in the state package. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Represented by—J. W. BLANp, Alberta, Va. 








primary, elementary and high school 
levels. Committee members are located 
throughout the State and new ma- 
terials to be evaluated are sent to 
them on a routing basis. Evaluations 
made by each member are forwarded 
to the State BTM to provide a basis 
for the selection of new materials. 
Increase in use of teaching materials 
in Virginia Public Schools is indicated 
by the registration of approximately 
1,400 schools as compared with some 
400 during 1945-46. Film bookings 
have correspondingly increased more 
than 250%. ‘This increase has been 
accompanied by better utilization, 
closer correlation of materials with the 
local curriculum, and better integra- 
tion of all types of teaching materials. 


The P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School Building, a brief description 
and an evaluative study of an unusual 
plant, is worthy of consideration by 
those planning school buildings. It 
describes many features for the effec- 
tive instruction of children and the 
effective work of teachers of children. 
This bulletin is available at $.75 per 
copy from College of Education Bulle- 
tin, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 
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Audio-Visual Awards. The Na- 
tional Education Association’s Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers has an- 
nounced that the Department will pre- 
sent Audio-Visual Awards at the end 
of the academic year 1947-48 to 
schools and colleges doing outstanding 
work in audio-visual education. 


The project is under the supervision 
of Dr. William Lewin of Weequahic 
High School, Newark 8, New Jersey, 
chairman of the Department’s Ad- 
visory Council. Application forms for 
participating in the awards may be ob- 
tained by addressing Dr. Lewin. 








OTHER MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 88) 


VIRGINIA GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Friday, October 17 





2:15 P. M., Hotel Murphy, Room M-4 
Presiding, Raus M. Hanson. 


HIGHLIGHTs OF ORGANIZATION, 
Mrs. H. N. Conduff, Charlottesville. 


MEMBERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES, 


J. A. Bauserman, Fairfax. 


PLANS FOR STRONGER GEOGRAPHY TEACHING, 
Sarah N. Daughtrey, Amherst. 


Business Meeting. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THIS ATOMIC AGE, 
Dr. Sidman P. Poole, School of Geography, Uni- 


versity of Virginia. 
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For Your Information 





Teacher Examination Pro- 


gram. Arrangements are now being 
made by the American Council on 
Education for the establishment of ex- 
amining centers for the ninth annual 
administration of its National Teacher 
Examinations. f 
Superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation in many localities require 
teaching applicants to present National 
Teacher Examination records. The ex- 
amination results are used as one of the 








CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 






Labels 
for 
Preserves 


Autumn is preserving time. Children can help 
encourage home preserving—and help in the 
actual work—by making gay, colorful labels for 
use on jams, jellies and other home preserves. 
They'll enjoy drawing tomatoes, cherries, 
bunches of grapes, etc., on lightweight white 
paper, then coloring them realistically with 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. 
Leave a band of white across 
the center for the date or 
any special information. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Al East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 











factors in the selection of teachers. 

The Teacher Examinations are also 
administered in connection with 
teacher education programs in colleges 
and universities, both at undergraduate 
and graduate levels. The examination 
profile is used for student guidance and 
selfstudy of strengths and weaknesses 
in areas measured by tests. The tests 
are frequently used as comprehensive 
examinations for undergraduates and as 
qualifying examinations for graduate 
students. 

Used in combination with additional 
information such as that provided by 
records of experience, academic marks, 
ratings of various aspects of person- 
ality, etc., the Teacher Examination 
results can contribute materially to 
the attainment of education’s funda- 
mental goal, the provision of the best 
possible instruction for young people 
in the schools. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion welcomes the use of its examina- 
tions by any school system or college, 
provided assurance is given that the 
examination results will be used wisely 
in combination with other significant 
information concerning the prospective 
teacher. 

Arrangements for the establishment 
of examining centers should be made 
by superintendents of schools and col- 
lege officials before November 1, 1947. 
Correspondence regarding cooperation 
in the project may be addressed to 
David G. Ryans, Associate Director, 
National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 23, New York. 

Pepsi-Cola College Scholar- 
ships. “All over the country, boys 
and girls of unusual promise are denied 
the opportunity of college training be- 
cause they cannot afford it. We have 
set ourselves the task of discovering 
and promoting the growth of some of 
these students who can add materially 
to the enrichment of the American 
way of life.” 

With this as a keynote, the Pepsi- 
Cola Scholarship Board is inviting all 
seniors graduating from  Virginia’s 
high schools in 1948 to enter its fourth 
annual competition for 119 Pepsi- 


Cola Four-Year College Scholarships 
and 550 fifty-dollar College Entrance 
Awards. 


According to 


the 


announcement 





sent by the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
Board to all Virginia high school su- 


perintendents and principals, three 
Scholarship winners will be selected 
this year from among Virginia candi- 
dates, and at least 15 finalists will re. 
ceive the College Entrance Awards. 
Virginia has been well represented 
in the past three competitions. Nine 
Scholarships and 53 College Entrance 
Awards have been won by Virginia 
seniors, and 44 winners of Pepsi-Cola 
awards are attending 17 colleges and 
universities in this state. To date, 
1,859 Virginia students—824 boys and 








airy Foods 


SHOULD BE 


ally Foods 





A delightful way to get the 
daily quota of nourishing 
dairy foods is Sealtest Ice 
Cream. In addition to Vita- 
min A and calcium, it is rich 
in other minerals, vitamins 
and protein, and contains 10 
important Amino Acids. 


5 then Deaini 
Seales 


CREAM 


ICE 


THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 





Tune in the Sealtest Village Store, 
Thursday Evenings, NBC 


| i al 
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- WHAT IS THE MOST This Is The Year To Put In 
tee VALUABLE POSSESSION That Extra Equipment You 
“a YOU HAVE? Have Needed So Long! 





ented 

Nine 

rance Isn’t it your good health— 

gina Freedom from sickness and accident ? And We Have It In Stock 


-Cola For Immediate Shipment! 


$ and If sickness or accident keeps you from teach- 








date, ; ? ‘ 
7 ing or sends you to the hospital, who will : : 
—'s pay your salary and the additional expenses Write or Phone Us For Prices on Classroom 
ee of doctors and hospitals? Seating, Library Furniture, Steel Folding Chairs, 
Electric Clocks, Files, and Many Other Items, Too! 
° Let disability insurance do it. 
We are specialists in TEACHERS IN- ac 
S SURANCE. Full information will be sent We Are Also Shipping Promptly Program Clocks, 
on request. | Venetian Blinds and Shades, Office Furniture, Gym 
and Playground Equipment, Laboratory and Home 
Economic Equipment, etc. 
THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 
INTER-OCEAN INSURANCE CO. || Virginia School Equipment Co., Inc. 
s 915-917 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 111 E. Main St. Richmond 19 
It costs so much to be sorry—so litte to be safe. 


Phone 7-7484 
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COULD YOU USE MORE E R S i i | 


L ? | 
—— WITH THE 


‘ . . } 
Some of our most successful underwriters are in 
| 


the teaching profession and supplement their in- HII 
come by selling life insurance on a part-time basis. N E W E S Hi 





e The Jefferson Standard offers many advantages: 

; ; 1 
8 1. Jefferson Standard “Planned Protection Serv- FOR Hy 
e ice’ contains a wide variety of policies to meet every | 


a- life insurance need. WOM . N Hy 
h . 2. Jefferson Standard supplies a comprehensive , 


manual of instructions that even the most inexperi- 


0 enced beginner can understand easily. M N | 
If you would like to have more information about E &y | 


the opportunity for earning more money offered by 


, representing the Jefferson Standard, write today to: 
mat SS. 


R. HAMPTON DAVIS, Branch Mgr. 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 


C | 
ot nn nies, ||| GREENTREE’S | 


Richmond 19, Va. BROAD AT SEVENTH—RICHMOND, VA. | 
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Two New Mathematics Textbooks 


NEW TRIGONOMETRY 


New Readers for Special Purposes 


HAVE YOU READ 


By VIRGIL S. MALLORY 
(Now Ready) 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


A Course for Business and Ceneral Students 
By MALLORY-POLISHOOK-CHAPMAN-STARKEY 


(Ready in August) 


The success of the former textbooks in high school mathematics by Dr. Mallory is a guarantee of the merit of 


these two new books. 


By PRATT-MEIGHEN 


A second reader to follow the attractive first year books of the Pratt-Meighen Series. 


THE FAMOUS STORY SERIES 


THE STORY OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 
THE STORY OF LEMUEL GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT LAND 
THE STORY OF TREASURE ISLAND 


By FRANK L, BEALS . 


Simplified editions of these popular classics intended for the use of students with fifth grade vocabulary or higher 


and adult interests. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


221 EAST TWENTIETH STREET 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 











1,035 girls—have taken part in this 
scholarship program. 


The boys and girls entering the 
1948 competition must be registered as 
representatives of their high schools, 
and they also must be elected by their 
senior classmates as ones “most likely 
to make important contributions to 
human progress.” The winning candi- 
dates from Virginia will have their 
full tuition and certain incidental fees 
paid for four years to any accredited 
academic colleges they wish to attend 
in the United States, its territories, or 
Canada. In addition, they will re- 
ceive allowances of $25 a month dur- 
ing the four academic years plus travel- 
ing expenses at the rate of three cents 
a mile for one round trip between home 
and college each school year. The 
five runners-up for each Scholarship 
to be granted will receive the College 
Entrance Awards, each of which car- 
ries a grant of $50 payable if the win- 
ner enters college by the fall of 1948. 


October 24 has been set as the clos- 
ing date of registration for this year’s 
competition. On Friday, November 
21, all candidates will take a special 
aptitude test in their own schools. The 
students in each state who receive the 
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highest scores on this preliminary test 
will then take a second examination 
on January 24. This will be the regular 
supervised Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the fees for which will be paid 
by the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board. 
Winners will be announced early in 
March in order to allow ample time 
for registration for college. 

Dr. John M. Stalnaker is director 
of the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board, 
532 Emerson Street, Palto Alto, Cal. 


Fire Prevention Week has been 

designated as October 5-11 in which 
Americans have been asked to concen- 
trate on preventing the destruction of 
life and property caused by fire. 
a matter of statistical record that 90 
per cent of all fires are preventable. 
Here are the principal causes of fires 
(one-year record) : 

Smoking and matches 

Misuse of electrical equipment 

Defective heating equipment 

Defective or overheated chimneys 
and flues 

Sparks on wooden shingle roofs 

Careless handling of flammable 
liquids 

Children playing with matches 


How to Prevent Fires 

1. A clean house, store or factory 
seldom burns. Remove combustible 
rubbish regularly. Provide covered 
metal containers to hold rubbish. 

2. Never discard a lighted match 
or cigarette. Never smoke in bed. Use 
safety matches and keep matches where 
small children cannot reach them. 

3. Keep chimneys and furnaces 
clean and in good repair and protect 
all nearby combustible surfaces. 

4. Never use wooden shingles as 
roof covering. Use a fire retardant 
roofing material. 

5. Have your electrical equipment 
and wiring properly installed and 
checked. Replace worn cords. Use 
electricity safely. 

6. Use care with gasoline, kerosene 
and similar flammable liquids at all 
times. Never bring gasoline in home. 

7. Put hot ashes in covered cans. 

8. Keep oily rags in closed metal 
containers or destroy them. 

9. Never use candles on or near 4 
Christmas tree and keep the tree stand- 
ing in a pan of water while in the house. 

10. Know how to call the fire de- 
partment and the location of the near- 
est fire alarm box. 
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Glances at New Books 





by Pruyius G. Brown 


Best-Liked Literature, Book Three, by 
ANGELA M._ Broentnc, A. 
Laura McGrecor, LEonarD V. 
Koos, and Grayson N. Kerau- 
ver. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 564 pages. Illustra- 
ted. $2.28. 

The reading selections in this junior 
high school book were selected after 
many tests because they possess genuine 
literary merit, are relevant to junior 
high school literature objectives, and 
represent many fields of interest, in- 
cluding aviation and radio, war, sports 
and the sea, mystery and humor, 
nature and science, prose and poetry, 
all of which are proven favorites with 


pupils. 
From Colony to World Power, by 


Wnuam A. Hamm, D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated. 854 pages 
$2.80. 


A completely revised edition of 
The American People, a high school 
history of the United States, From 
Colony to World Power has been or- 
ganized to conform to current teach- 
ing needs. There is more emphasis on 
our evolving foreign policy “and on 
foreign affairs generally, as well as on 
economic and social problems. Maps, 
charts, and illustrative material visu- 
alize the text. 


Workbooks in Arithmetic, Grades 
Three to Six, by JoHn R. CLarkK, 
CaROLINE HaTTon Crark, Ro- 
LAND R. SMITH, and Rita FRAME 
Dewey. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. 
Paper. Grades Three to Five, 
each $.52; Sixth Grade $.56. 
Quantity discount. 

These workbooks are for use with 
any modern courses of study to supple- 
ment textbook or other class instruc- 
tion. The new improved concept of 
a workbook is skillfully embodied in 
this new series, which provides not 
only drill in computation but also 
drill in meanings and in problem solv- 
ing. 

American Authors Today, by Wir 
BuRNETT and CuHar.es E, Siart- 
KIN. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 560 pages. $2.60. 

Presenting the best of our out- 
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standing contemporary writers, Ameri- 
can Authors Today, puts a new vitali- 
ty and freshness into English study 
for the high school student. It is 
living link between the student and 
the creative literary talent of his own 
time—story-writers, playwrights, nov- 
elists, poets, journalists, commentators. 
The single purpose behind this book 
is to bridge the gap between America’s 
greatest writers and their potential 
audience of high-school age. 


The Faith of Our Fathers, by A. J. 
CLoup. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Illustrated. 
253 pages. $1.68. 

A handbook on the Constitution of 
the United States, The Faith of Our 
Fathers is up-to-date, well organized, 
and comprehensive, with a carefully 
planned program of practical test ex- 
ercises and suggested activities. It 
will be valuable in teaching the Consti- 
tution in courses in American History 
or in government. 

Learning to Recognize Words, by 
Na Banton SmitH. Silver 
Burdett Company, New York, 
N. Y. 170 pages. $.52. 

This is a complete and practical 
guide for teaching children indepen- 
dence in recognizing words. Proce- 
dures are given for the development of 
word recognition at all reading levels 
from pre-primer through third reader. 
An evaluation chart shows at a glance 
just what skills a child should gain at 
each grade level. 

Discovering Our World, Books One 
and Two, by Wirsur L. Beavu- 
CHAMP, Mary Metrose Wr- 
LIAMS, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 
New York, N. Y. Book One for 
Grade 4, 224 pages, $1.48. Book 
Two for Grade 5, 256 pages, 
$1.52. 

These latest Discovering Our World 
books are written directly to and for 
middlegrade boys and girls in simple, 
clear language, well illustrated in color, 
with emphasis on “doing” as a means 
of learning. From real experiences in 
science which boys and girls will have 
with these books, they can develop 
fundamental understandings about 
their world and acquire good thinking 
habits. 


GLENN O. BLOUGH. 














7 NEW BOOKS 


Books that will offer many 
hours of character building 
and entertainment for children 


LI LUN, Lad of Courage 
by Carolyn Treffinger. [Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. 


A sensitively told story of a young boy 
who proved his courage on a lonely moun- 
taintop. Beautiful illustrations and format. 

Ages 7-12, $2.50 


LUCK for the “JOLLY GALE” 
by Cecile P. Edwards. Illustrated by 
Harve Stein. 


Thrilling tale of Andy’s adventures on 
board his father’s whaler and the quest 
for the giant whale Ulysses. Exciting and 


authentic. Ages 8-12, $2.00 
YA YA by Ana Dor. Illustrated by Alice 
Carsey. 


A funny story of a little brownie young 
readers will love. He finds his way into 
a Finnish farmhouse—and then the mis- 
chief begine. Ages 6-8, $1.50 


FISHERMAN SIMMS by Hazel Dan- 
necker. Pictures by Margaret Bradfield. 


A delightful tale of a happy fisherman 
who thought his cozy home too far from 
the lake where he caught his fish. Gay 
colored pictures. Ages 4-7, $1.50 


IN THE MORNING — Twenty Bible 


Verses. Pictured by Louise Drew. 


A beautiful picture book with simple short 
verses for the very voung. 
Ages 4-7, $1.00 


LITTLE AND BIG. Written and illus- 
trated by Nell Stolp Smock. 


A “just right” picture book presenting the 
idea of growth through animal pictures. 
Ages 2-5, 50¢ 


A LITTLE BOOK OF BEDTIME 
SONGS. Collected by Jeanette Perkins 
Brown. Illustrated by Decie Merwin. 
Sleepy words set tosoothing tunes to be 
hummed at bedtime. Ages 3-7, 50¢ 


Mail orders filled—postpaid 


The METHODIST 


Publishing House 


GRACE STREET AT FIFTH 
RICHMOND 16, VIRGINIA 
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Cloud 


180 Varick Street 





West, Merideth, and Wesley 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 
HERE AND ABROAD 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS* 


These Heath texts are winners XA 
try them in your social studies classes 


tion” 


Parker, Patterson, and McAlister 


CITIZENSHIP IN OUR DEMOCRACY, 


Revised,* 


State-adopted with special Virginia Supple- 
ment (Swindler) 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Gavian, Gray, and Groves 
OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER, Third Edi- 


O’Rourke’s State-Adopted 
YOU AND YOUR COMMUNITY* 


*on Virginia list for public school libraries 


New York City 14 
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O for the Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 


room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


Virginia Journal’s advertisers have 
have many attractive offerings for its 
readers. Look through them carefully 
and decide what you can use to the 
best advantage. A coupon below per- 
mits you to order sevéral items at 
one time. Time can always be saved 
by using the advertisers’ own cou- 
pons and sending the coupons directly 


| USE THIS COUPON 


| State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
| 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
—— in the quantities indicated. 
¢ is 
checked. 


enclosed for each item 


12b 


eee eee ree eee eee were erene 


| Subject taught 
School address 








to the advertisers. Any charge made 
must be paid when the order is placed. 
lb. “Be Proud of your Hands” wall 
chart for use by Home Eco- 
nomics and Health and Hygiene 
teachers of girls in junior and 
senior high schools. Shows high- 
ly magnified diagram of skin 
structure and graphically depicts 
the importance of well-kept 
hands—to help avoid infection, 
“Teachers Kit for a Study of 
Railroad Transportation” is made 
up of a Teacher’s Manual, a 
booklet entitled ““The Stories Be- 
hind the Pictures,” and a set of 
fifty-six large pictures. 
Catalog of Work books. 
Information on new SVE cor- 
related textbook-filmstrip pro- 
gram. List of filmstrips and 
books with which they have 
been correlated. Also, illustrated 
projector catalog. 


10b. 


11b. 
12b. 








Social Studies Teachers 
Attention: 


“Outline of State and Local Gov- 
ernment in Virginia” is now ready 
for Civics and Government classes. 
To be used in conjunction with the 
regular text book. Fifty pages. To 
schools at $6 per dozen copies. 


0. A. THOMAS, Bedford, Va. 

















50¢ IN STOCK READY 
&5a¢ FOR DELIVERY 
4 Band, orchestra, chorus, 
ins typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, commercial club, 
student council, basket- 
ACHIEVEMENT FREE CIRCULAR 
Commercial Award Pin Company 
608 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


editor and staff, drama, 
for ball, library, year guards, 


and 
MEMBERSHIP 





CHARLES HAASE 
& SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 


For latest styles in beautiful 
FUR COATS 
FUR SCARFS 


We will be pleased to show you 
our furs on a visit to our store. 


406 East Grace Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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\TTENTION: Principals - Coaches - Recreation 
)irectors - And those interested in Outdoor and Indoor Seating 
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THE WILLIAMS “TYPE F” STEEL PORTABLE 
BLEACHERS (Above Picture) WILL MEET YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 


All Bents and Stringers are made of steel, meeting all Safety Re- 
quirements. Can be supplied in any height from 2 to 50 rows and 
interchangeable sections are 14 to 16 feet long. Seat and footboards 
ire of 14%” Oregon fir. Seatboards are latched to supports by tam- 
per-proof lock. Safety side and back rails furnished. No founda- 
tions are required. 


CONSIDER THESE E1icHt Points WHEN PURCHASING BLEACHERS 


(1) Safety, (2) Comfort, (3) Life of Bleacher, (4) Insurance 
Rate, (5) Re-Sale Value, (6) Assembly and Erection, (7) Adapt- 
ibility, (8) Appearance—William’s Bleachers Have All Eight. 
Contact us immediately for prompt shipment. 





WE WILL BE WITH YOU AT THE 
1947 VIRGINIA EDUCATION CONVENTION 


\ME LOCATION IN THE DISPLAY AREA—SAME DESIRE 
TO SERVE YOU AND THE SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


lowers School Cquipment 
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V. P. I—BLACKSBURG, VA. 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGE, 
DAYTON, VA 
CITY OF LYNCHBURG, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


CITY OF CHARLOTTESVILLE 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


CAMP MFG. CO., 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY, 
FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
PENNINGTON GAP HIGH SCHOOL, 
PENNINGTON GAP, VA. 
NORFOLK COUNTY en, 
NORFOLK, VA 
MORRISON HIGH SCHOOL, 
MORRISON, VA. 


CITY OF ALEXANDRIA, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA 


OTHER INSTALLATIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
ATHENS, GA. 
GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL, 
LEWISB3URG, W. VA 
WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, 
WESTMINISTER, MD. 
HENDERSONVILLE HIGH SC oe. 
HENDERSONVILLE, N ; 
LENOIR-RHYNE ROLLBOR. 
HICKORY, N. C. 
CRAMERTON MILLS, 
CRAMERTON, N. C. 
WOFFORD COLLEGE, 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 
GECRGETOWN COLLEGE, 
GEORGETOWN, KY. 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 
MARLBORO, MD 
SPRINGFIELD CITY SCHOOLS, 
SPRINGFIELD, KY 
HANES HOSTERY CO., 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
CITY OF KNOXVILLE, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
LEXINGTON, KY 


Company 


327 WEST MAIN STREET e TEL. 7-4035 « RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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WELCOME 





TO THE 4Iist ANNUAL CONVENTION 
... TO RICHMOND... TO BERRY BURK 


—AND TO MAKE YOUR SHOPPING HOURS EASIER... FASTER... 
MORE CONVENIENT . . . WE’VE SKETCHED THE LOCATIONS OF ALL 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR YOUR APPAREL AND GIFT NEEDS 
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